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I thought 


EMEMBER the fire at 
the Mountain View last summer ? You 
must have seen it in the papers. Well, 
I remember it. It comes back to me 
now like a nightmare. 


Along toward early morning, I was 
awakened by the pungent odor of some- 
thing suspiciously like wood smoke. 
I grabbed my Eveready flashlight, 
which fortunately was parked on a 
chair next to my bed. I snapped on the 
flashlight and, sure enough, smoke was 


seeping under the bedroom door. 


I snatched up what clothing I could 
carry and made for the hallway. All 
about me was confusion. It seems thet 
when the fire started, every light in the 
hotel had gone out... like that! 
Except for my Eveready, the place was 
in darkness. By the aid of its bright, 
penetrating light, I guided a!l the 
guests on my floor to safety before the 
entire structure broke into flames. 


I had paid $1.25 for that Eveready. 
It was worth a million dollars to me 
that night! 


7 7 7 


Every outdoor man and woman needs 
an Eveready Flashlight. It is always a 
convenience and often a life-saver. Keep 
it loaded with fresh, strong Eveready 
Batteries, which fit all makes of flash- 
light cases and are “best in every case.” 
Eveready Batteries are dated—you 
know they’re fresh. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


SMELLED SMOKE 


A THOUSAND THINGS MAY 


HAPPEN 


IN THE DARK 
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Following the Kingfisher 


Mr. Hall leads us to some charming and productive trout streams, a scant 
two hours from Broadway, and demonstrates that the sportsman of the great 
Metropolis is successfully solving the conservation problems that present them- 


selves in suburban communities. 


In the May Issue of 


Other features which you cannot afford to miss are: 


Game Birds of East Africa—Overshadowed by the lure of big game 
shooting, it is perhaps only natural that the game birds of Africa have been 
neglected by present-day writers. Mr. Callisen’s article contains much en- 


lightening information upon this subject. 


Copperizing the .22—In the current issue of Forest AND STREAM, Captain 
Crossman tells us about the new copper-coated shot. In April, he will supple- 
ment this with information on the copperized rifle load. 


Four and the Brat—A family affair that results in the capture of 
some big fish. 


COMING SOON 
THE SEA ELEPHANT HUNTER 


Another Henry Irving Dodge story which takes us to the regions of the 
Antartic. A tale of hardships in the most desolate of all desolate lands that 
will fascinate all who love the mystery of the far-off, silent places. 


These are just a few of the good things scheduled for 1927. Don't 
miss a single issue. Leave a standing order with your newsdealer for 
FOREST AND STREAM or, if you prefer, send in the coupon below with 
cheque or money order attached. We'll see.that each issue reaches you 
on time. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Here's my $2.00. I want the next 12 issues beginning with the May Number. 


Che Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the Ocean front 


Preferred 


In Winter and all seasons by those 
who know and want the best upon either 
the American or European Plan. Sensible 
rates withal. 


Afternoon Teas 
Health Baths 


Dancing 
Golf Garage 


Julian A. Hillman 
Vice President 





Joel Hillman 
President 





DONT PLAY WITH YOUR FAMILY’S HEALTH 


Be protected on your next vacation against cam) diseases 
by carrying a complete medical kit. De 
signed by a physician, for use against camp 
diseases, including: Colds; Grippe; Head- 
ache; Dysentery; Toothache; Poison Ivy; Fly 
and Mosquito Bites, etc. Will completely 
aed we oer me ere. Medical 

anual explaining use o e 
drugs and how to combat PRICE 
each disease, included in inU.& 
Kit. Refills may be obtained . 
as needed. Labels unaffected $7.50 


by water. 
Distributed by Postpaid 


BAYFIELD, 


Vacation Medal Kit Company, WISCONSIN, 


Forest Rangers 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent, and other government 
positions, $1500 to $4500 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, DEPT. 212, DENVER COLO, 


CAMP COOKERY 
By Horace Kephart 


This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc. 


154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 
. Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 257 W.57th St. ,N. Y.C. 


Hotel Somerset 
Boston, Mass. 


Situated in the Back Bay section, 
on one of the most beautiful 
avenues in the U. S., and at the 
entrance to the famous Metro- 
politan Park System. 

Room with bath $3. to $10. per day. 

European Plan 
William P. Lyle, Manager 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM, It will identify you. 
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next summer's 
Vacation 7n 


Northern Wisconsin and 
the Arrowhead Country 


of Minnesota 


where you can enjoy a real vaca- 

tion—camping, canoeing, golf- 

ing, hiking, or basking in the 

warm sun and breathing in that 

delicious pine-scented air—build- 

ing up atired mind and body. 
Send for illustrated folder giving full 
resort information and exceptional 
summer home opportunities. Address 

c. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 


CHicaco & NORTHWESTERN RY. 


TROUT FISHING 


Roscoe, N. Y. 


At the junction of the Beaverkill and Willowemoc 


Rivers. These are two of the best trout streams in 
New York State. Twenty miles of open streams. 


Write or ’phone for full information. Rates reasonable, 


ROSCOE HOUSE, Roscoe, N. Y. 
Wm. Keener, Prop. Tel. 22 Roscoe. 





THE FISHERMAN’S HAVEN 


Chain of lakes midst beautiful wild scenery and teem- 
ing with Trout, Bass, and Pickerel. 
accommodations. Boats and guides. Write for further 
information to 


PAUL DUFOU 


SALMON FISHING 


A part of one of the most important 
privately owned properties is offered 
for sale. Exclusive early June fish- 
ing for four.rods. Fish usually weigh 
from 20 to 30 pounds; have been 
taken up to 40 pounds. 

Conveniently located. Beautiful sur- 
roundings. Thirty minutes by auto- 
mobile from village, comfortable inn, 
good stores, doctor, mail, telegraph 
and railroad station. 


Price, $75,000 


Address “Salmon Fishing,” care of 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CAMPER 


Beginning in the May number, Forest and Stream will 
again publish its regular summer Camp-Sport Tour 
3 les. This series, in connection with the Forest and 

ream Information Bureau, constitute the most valuable 

Series ever offered the motor camper, 









Plan your 1927 Vacation where 
Nature still reigns supreme. No 
other vacation can be like one 
in the AROOSTOOK MAINE 
WOODS. 
The AROOSTOOK Country in- 
cludes the famous’ Fish River 
Lakes, the Allagash Country 
with its rushing waters, Moose- 
head, Mt. Katahdin, ete. 
Our 160-page magazine (with 65 
pictures)—ready April 1—describes 
- this pleasure land of Nature, “In 
the Maine Woods.” It lists rates, 
distances, hotels, camps, cabins, ete. 
—every detail you desire as you 
plan your Spring, Summer or Fall 
vacation. Send 10c. in stamps for 
your copy, to-day. 
The AROOSTOOK steel trail 
through the heart of the Maine 
Woods is famous for its excellent 
service. Your comfort will be our 
lookout all the way. 


BANGOR & 
eye Eo AROOSTOOK 
AROOSTOOK RAILROAD 


ATED Passenger Dept. 


51 Graham Bldg. 
Bangor, Maine 


FLY FISHING 


The Black Bass Fly Fishing at 
Sebec Lake in June is always good 






Good road. Good 


* BLIND RIVER, 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Salmon fishing (trolling) commences May 
Ist, and Sebec Lake is screened so. the 
big fish do not run out. Each one of 
our cottages and “Log Cabins” have 
open fire and bathroom with running 
water. Good guides. Telephone. Tele- 
graph, Garage. 


Write for Booklet giving full information 


B. M. PACKARD & SONS 
P. O. Sebec Lake, Maine 





— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI 


A real North Woods Bungalow with every comfort in the 
heart of four million acres of vi = es. 

derful Rehing.. Guides, ts, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, 
Tramping. night from. ‘oronto or Montreal. Excellent table. 


rite for Booklets 
Address Mr. W. Wilson, 242 High St., Toronto, Ont. 


Salmon Fishing Rights 


on the World Famous 


RESTIGOUCHE RIVER 
and the Patapedia and Kedgwick Rivers 
NEW. BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


Exclusive rights to fish (with rod 
only) in the noblest salmon waters on 
the American continent—over 110 miles 
of the world’s greatest salmon fishing 
waters. 

Leases for Five Years from March Ist, 
1927, to be sold at PUBLIC AUCTION 
at the DEPARTMENT of LANDS and 
MINES, FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNS- 
WICK, CANADA, on 


Thursday, April 7th, at 11 A. M. 


For map showing the 16 stretches into 
which the river has been divided, upset 
prices and other ‘information wire or 
write: 


Hon. Charles D. Richards 
Minister of Lands and Mines 
Fredericton, N. B., Canada 








Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 





lt will identify you. 

































of game fish 


Leaping, tackle-smashing 
small-mouth Bass. 


Canada’s cold water en- 
vironment breeds fish of 
hardy fighting qualities. 
Thousands of wind-pro- 
tected casting shores where 
bronze backs lurk to attack 
your offerings. The great- 
est scrappers of them all! 


Make your vacation trip to 


Canadian Pacific 
Bass Waters 


Bungalow Camps in the 
very heart of the best fish- 
ing districts. Comforts and 
the untamed outdoors at 
your command. 


Plan now and write for 
complete information to 


A. O. Seymour, General Tourist 
Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
1314 Windsor Station, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 


Canadian 


Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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OPENING DAY ON A JERSEY TROUT STREAM 


There is a special charm about early Spring trout fishing, no small part of which is the bird song—the 
wiry “dee-dee” of the chicadee and the pipings of bluebirds and robins. 
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Angling Conditions are Constantly 
Improving in the Heavily-Settled 


Communities in the Eastern States 


By W. E. ScuDAMORE 


(GREAT METROPOLIS 


“ O you seriously mean 
D> to say that within 
two hours of New 
York City there can possibly 
be trout fishing that is really 
worth while?” asked my 
friend while we were having 
lunch together and discuss- 
ing, as anglers will, the sub- 
ject of fishing. 

“IT would even go further 
to assure you that such-is the 
case,’ I replied. “If you will 
come along as my guest next 
week-end, I’ll take you into 
as pretty a stretch of water 
in New Jersey as you could 
wish to feast your eyes upon 
and will show you trout as 
large and as game... yes, 
even larger than those I 
found after a three days’ 
hike into the uncut timber of 
the Adirondacks last year.” 

“T’ll take you at your word on that,” 
was his immediate reply, “for I had no 
idea that good trout fishing could be 
obtained at anything like the distance 
you mention. And it would be a bles- 
sing to many another man in New York 
City if he could: know about it, for it 
would mean the frequent breaking of 
the constant routine of business for 
those who can afford the time for only 
week-end trips.” 

Such indeed had been my own feel- 
ings some five years ago when the 
current of life had whirled me into the 
dead water of New York’s city life, 
with unstrung nerves, and a decidedly 
cynical outlook on life, and I had 
learned from an outdoor magazine that 
good trout fishing could be obtained in 
northern New Jersey, about seventy 
miles from New York. 

I began to prospect a bit, and after a 
few trips in different directions, dis- 
covered those three beautiful trout 
Streams, the Paulinskill, the Pequest 


A stream near Blairstown. 


and the Musconetcong (all within a 
seventy mile radius), which I promised 
to show my friend. In their neighbor- 
hood are many _ sequestered brooks, 
where very sizeable trout lie hidden, of 
which I shall not tell you but which you 
may have the pleasure and the pleasant 
surprise of finding for yourselves. 


ACKETTSTOWN, in Warren 

County, New Jersey, is the rendez- 
vous for both the Pequest and the Mus- 
conetcong. The latter stream, by the 
way, flows through the village, and 
good fishing can be obtained under the 
mill dam just a short distance from the 
center of the town. The Pequest River 
is about fifteen miles away in the oppo- 
site direction, and when we intend to 
fish this river, my wife and I usually 
stay in Hackettstown, hiring one of the 
local taxi-men to drive us over early in 
the morning and to come for us at sun- 
set. When the Musconetcong is our 
objective, we usually stay at a cottage, 


a mile and a half south of 
Hackettstown, right by the 
water’s edge, and within 
three minutes’ walk of a par- 
ticularly fine pool. 

Our discovery of this cot- 
tage came on our second visit 
to Hackettstown. It was 
early in April, and fishing 
for three hours in a snow 
storm had cooled, temporari- 
ly, not only our angler’s 
ardor but also our extremi- 
ties. We were wondering how 
to get back to the hotel with- 
out walking and decided to 
make inquiry at the post 
office in a village a short dis- 
tance up the stream. The 
local post-mistress, defending 
herself with the Government 
shears from our hobo appear- 
ance, told us of a cottage 
half a mile along the road 


where we might get warm and indulge 
our appetites for lunch. 


In our cleated 
wading boots we trudged the half-mile 


along the macadam road, and the sight 
of the sign “Anglers Welcome” renewed 
our spirits. 


Our knock on the door was immedi- 
ately answered, and we entered a warm 
sitting-room, but when we diffidently 


asked about the possibility of luncheon, 
our hostess answered: 


“T had many guests over the week- 
end and my larder is somewhat deplet- 


ed, but if you would like eggs—I have 


plenty of fresh eggs—” 

“Bring them on,” I answered more 
hastily than politely, I fear. And bring 
them on, she did. 


H, the memory of that lunch! It 
lingers still and always will, for 
no lunch ever tasted better. Though I 
should be ashamed to admit it (and I’m 
not), my wife and I ate nine poached 
eggs on toast, gobbled a plate of fried 
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High water on opening day. 


potatoes, and ended up with hot mince 
pie, cheese and delicious coffee. And 
for all this we paid fifty cents apiece. 
Do you wonder ....? But, why ask 
foolish questions! 

Of the three streams I have men- 
tioned, the Musconetcong is the smallest 
and the wading is more simple, but the 
fishing is excellent from about a mile 
south of Hackettstown for a distance 
of eight or ten miles.. There are 
stretches below Beattystown, away from 
the road, where you may fish for hours 
in almost perfect solitude, surrounded 
by peaceful and beautiful scenery, the 
charm of which you will never forget. 
If you are early enough in your wan- 
derings, you will hear the calls of the 
mating cock pheasant, and it is prob- 
able, if you are observant and quiet 
enough, as you wend your way down 
this lovely stream, you may see, about 
midday, one or two handsome ruffed 
grouse by the waterside. Nor should 
‘you fail to raise some fine trout, hand- 
some natives, in the more quiet and se- 
cluded water; colorful and well-grown 
rainbows in the fast rushing stretches; 
and, perhaps, for they are there, a 
lusty brown trout in some of the deep 
circling eddies of which there are sev- 
eral. 


T was near such a pool two years ago 
that another dry-fly fisherman and 
myself, one bright, glinting afternoon, 
were discussing the difficulty of getting 
them to rise with the sun so high and 
the water so low, and preening our- 
selves on having captured the three or 
four small rainbows that we had man- 
aged to creel, when we encountered a 
brother angler with Oh—such tackle 
. a surf casting rod and sea line, a 
huge hook and wire trace, if you please! 
“What luck?” I asked politely, feel- 
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ing sorry that a prospective fresh 
water angler should be so up against it 
at what was obviously his earliest stage 
of transformation. 

“Rotten,” he answered. 
here. Only got one.” 

Filled with curiosity, I asked, “May 
we have a look at him?” 

He produced a_ twenty-three 
brown trout! 

Words failed us as we turned away. 

On the particular week-end, of which 
I started to tell you, my wife and I met 
Charlie Woodhouse at Hoboken, and, 
within a couple of hours we had settled 
for the evening at the hotel in Hack- 
ettstown, having procured our licenses 
and decided to make an early start and 
fish the Pequest River, where the water 
is heavier than that of either the Mus- 
conetcong or the Paulinskill and the 
rainbows (there are no brown trout in 
this water) generally run to a larger 


size. 
A TAXI ran us over, bright and 
early, to a spot a mile or so below 
Buttzyille, where the best fishing is. 
The Pequest for a long stretch here is 
fed by innumerable springs and the 
water is well aerated as it tumbles and 
foams over some four or five miles of 
boulder-strewn river bed. 

“What fly do you recommend?” 
Charlie asked. 

“T have found in this fast water 

that a wet Cahill or Brown Hackle 
will generally seduce the odd fish,” 
I answered as I made my line 
ready. “But in the big pool further 
down, nothing will induce me to 
try anything except a dry Stone 
fly, and that is the pool where you 
will get the big boys.” 

My wife was first in the water 
and, as usual, was wading across 
to her pet secluded spots under the 
further bank, where she manages 
in a most uncanny manner to pick 
7em out from under the overhang- 
ing bushes, whilst I prefer the 
heavier open water and place my 
faith in finding them just in front, 
or in the tail-end of the currents 
formed by the big boulders. 

Intent on my work,.I suddenly 
heard a voice on the bank call to 
me (I had just raised and pricked 
the first rainbow of the day, a 
beauty and on about’ the third; 
cast), “What you need is a worm} 
or two, I’d say.” And there was! 


“No fish 


inch 


A trout stream, 
typical of the 
hundreds in 

the metro- 
politan 

district. 


Harry Cudney, the Assistant State 
Game Protector, a man who has done 
more to popularize the sport of angling 
and brought more health and happiness 
to the multitude of sportsmen who long 
to escape from the unnatural surround. 
ings of the city than any other one man 
of whom I know, and a good friend ty 
both the wild life under his protection 
and to the sportsmen who “play the 
game.” 


“@ AY, young man!” he called to my 

wife, “have you got a license?” 
This is a pet joke of Harry’s, and my 
wife only waved in reply and waded 
into deeper water. The fair sex, it may 
be mentioned, need no license in New 
Jersey. 

After a little while, seeing the Game 
Warden talking to me, Charley came 
over and was introduced. We had been 
watching him play and land a nice ten- 
inch fish, breaking its neck before plac- 
ing it in his creel, in a manner that met 
with general approval. 

He now showed his license, and 
Harry said: “That’s all right. You're 
not the sort of man who’d be fishing 
without a license. But maybe,” he 
added after a moment’s reflection, “you 
would like to see something of the way 
these streams are stocked.” 
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State I had thought he seemed a little pre- 
S done occupied. It seems that we had chosen 
ngling he secluded spot that was to be used 


)piness hat day for the introduction of some 
0 long Bene adult native trout, and he knew 
ane hat we would not fish the water direct- 
¢ Man fi. the fish were introduced, for they are 
mes hen not only guileless but also very 


‘ection M.ungry, having been transported empty 
1y the Br food to reduce their weight—and 
either could he take the fish back 
though he hated to cause us to move 


om from such a favorite stretch of mine as The Game Wardens are unusually active in New Jersey. 

eae he knew this to be. 

all “Speaking for myself,” Charlie re- Gay would mean five hundred dead ing the summer we release a thousand 
it may [plied “I'll be more interested than I trout! trout per week in the park at Newark 
' New can tell you.” And with that he made As we watched, the two men on the for people who can’t get into the real 


one firm friend. truck used long handled nets to scoop country so that they can, with a resi- 
up the fish into big buckets which were  dent’s license, at least enjoy such sport 

HE fish truck soon arrived. It is a then rushed to different points along as we can put their way. 
large truck with two big tanks the bank and gently tipped into the “This number, three million, includes 
aboard, each holding about 250 fish, stream: In a few minutes we could see all that we can raise in the State 
ranging in length from seven to eigh- the fish rising voraciously all over the Hatchery at Hackettstown, and also a 
teen inches. The day was unusually place. Charley’s eyes were popping number purchased elsewhere, and in- 
warm for April so great blocks of ice out of his head at the sight of so many cludes the multitudes of fry which we 
were floating in the tanks to keep down fish. “How often does this happen?” he put in the small brooks to act as feeders 
the temperature of the water. The asked, “and why wasn’t I told about to the larger waters, as they grow older 


Game 

came 
d been 
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> plac. 
at met 


, and 


ishing truck also has to be kept moving or one _ it before?” and bigger, and these fry also serve as 
“ he (gan has to dip up and pour in buckets attraction to the bigger fish when they 


of water into the tanks to keep the ye HERE are over three million game go to the headwaters to spawn—unless 
water aerated. fish put into the waters of New’ they find young fish in the water they 
On long journeys a breakdown of the Jersey annually,” replied Harry. “We _ will not spawn. 

truck for any length of time on a hot ship them all over the State, and dur- “The kinds of fish released include 
brown, native, rainbow, and lake trout, 
large- and small-mouth bass and perch. 
The large bass and their fry are netted 
in the restricted lakes and released else- 
where. These trout you see are from 
the Hatchery, which was designed and 
is managed by Mr. Charles L. Hayford 
under the supervision of the State 
Game Commission. Visitors are always 
welcome at the Hatchery. Why not 
come and see the system of pisciculture 
some time, if it interests you?” 

Mr. Cudney did not speak of the 
hardships attendant on the distribution 
in all weathers of these myriads of live 
fish, of the cold, wet night work, of the 
solid, hard toil of rushing huge buckets 
of fish up mountainsides in the broiling 
sun of summer to the brookheads, or of 
the dangers of netting bass in difficult 
circumstances—only last year, one of 
the men netting fish at Boonton was 
drowned at his work. 

Nor did he speak of the hours spent 


: “vou 
€ way 


in the thankless tasks of protecting 
game from thieving poachers who 
would kill all and sundry both in and 
out of season and who have treacher- 
ously slain more than one of the cour- 
ageous game wardens who render the 
very existence of such game possible. 


LL those are other stories, seldom 
told. 

When the fish truck had left us, Mr. 
Cudney drove us down to the big pool 
a mile or so downstream, and, as 
Charley put it, “If anything more was 
needed, we have it.” For, after a late 
luncheon of bacon, trout and bread 
guickly fried in the bacon grease, fol- 
lowed by a billy of steaming coffee and 


(Continued on page 229) 
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~—Onfinished 


By Jack MINER 
Owner of the Jack Miner 
Bird Sanctuary 


steps ever taken towards the pro- 

tection of the birds of North 
America was the forming of the Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty between Miss Canada 
and Uncle Sam. But, when that treaty 
permitted any province or state a three 
and one-half months’ open season I am 
sure all thinking conservationists will 
agree with me that it is unfinished. 
Now, dear reader, I feel fully qualified 
and justified to have a heart to heart 
talk with all classes on the above im- 
portant subject. 

As I was born in the dear, dear old 
State of Ohio, the very name Ohio 
sounds sacred to me, for I dearly love 
the land of my birth. At the age of 
thirteen I was brought over the line 
and was liberated here in Canada 
where I chopped out existence and have 
grown up with the country. In other 


P's ev one .of the greatest 


words, I was born in Ohio and made in. 


Canada. Therefore, every ounce of me 
and every breath I draw is North 
American and God forbid that I should 
say one word that would cause even a 
thought of friction 
between the people 
of these two coun- 
tries that are so near 
and dear to my 
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heart. My only purpose of writing this 
article is to create a deeper considera- 
tion among the shooters. 

Now, without the vast breeding 
grounds of Canada for our ducks and 
geese or without their winter home in 
the southern states, all thinking hu- 
manity knows these beautiful birds 
would soon follow the passenger pigeon. 

Therefore, it is compulsory that we 
must work heart and hand together. 
But, don’t let us use that word compul- 
sory. Let us say lovingly together. 
Yes, for God’s sake and for the sake 
of the rising and unborn generations, 
let. us work lovingly together. Now, do 
you know, dear brother Yankee, that 
you have gs many shooters as we have 
population? Have you ever stopped to 
consider the vastness of the Dominion 
of Canada and that we have less than 
nine million people? Do you know that 
the Province of Ontario alone is more 
than eleven times larger than the State 
of Ohio with less than one-half the 
population? Ontario borders New York 
State to the east and, coming west, it 
borders Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, yet Ontario 
is only dne out of our nine vast prov- 
inces, saying nothing about the hun- 
dreds of thousands, yes, I might say a 
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million or more square miles of unsur- 
veyed territory still farther north. 
This fact will surely give you a glimpse 
of the vastness of our breeding grounds 
for the water-fowl that are forced to 
congregate by countless thousands in 
your warmer States during the winter 
months. 

Just recently one of my highly 
esteemed Yankee friends and I were 
discussing this migratory bird question. 
When I told him that, taking North 
America as a whole, wild geese were 
fast decreasing, he looked me in the 
face and said, “Jack, who has been 
talking to you along this line?” Now, 
I don’t know as I took it as a compli- 
ment, for it sounded as though I had 
no knowledge of what I was saying and 
was easily influenced. You will note 
that in the beginning of this article I 
said I felt justified and qualified to 
express my views. I feel justified be- 
cause of my birthright and qualified by 
personal knowledge and experience. It 
is now nearly twenty years since I first 
started catching and tagging wild 
ducks and I have hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of personal letters written by the 
same hands that shot these ducks, giv- 
ing me full particulars as to when and 
where it all happened and in the ma- 


jority of cases the tags are returned to 
me as positive proof. By the way, just 
yesterday a duck tag was returned 
from the North West Territories, Can- 
ada, which must be in the neighborhood 
of three thousand miles from my home 
where it was tagged. 


INCE 1915 I have caught, tagged 
and liberated over fifteen hundred 
wild geese and, as far as I know, I am 
the only man on earth that is catching 
and tagging wild geese for educational 
purposes. I have their tags returned 
from many states to the south of me— 
as high as seventy-eight from one state 
—and clear 

into the 

Arcti.e 

Circle to 

the north 

where they 

are killed 

by the Es- 

kimos who 

take the 

tags to the 

Hudson 

Bay fur trading agents for an interpre- 
tation. In addition to my post-office 
address, this agent notices that I have 
also stamped a select verse of Scripture 
on the tag and in several cases these 
agents have directed the Eskimo to the 
missionaries for a further explanation. 
Therefore, I don’t hesitate to say that 
I have the most accurate and the most 
fascinating bird tagging system of any 
man or combination of men standing 
on our lovely North American conti- 
nent. Isn’t this tagging system with 
my full address better than. just a 
number on a tag, especially in the 
Arctic Circle?) So you see, I don’t have 
to refer to almanac history to find out 
where our ducks and geese are being 
killed. In addition to the above facts, 
let me say I have been privileged to 
cross our continent four times during 
the last three years, on one occasion 
going to Alaska, and the last three 
Octobers have found me lecturing in 
prairie provinces, the greatest 
wheat field in American. During 

that time I visited over one hun- 

dred cities, towns, and villages, 
often motoring over fifty miles a 

day across the prairies. When travelling 
by rail, I always ride in observation 
coaches and try to keep both eyes open 
for, like Zaky of old, I want to see for 
myself, and will you believe me, I didn’t 
see one thousand wild geese on these 
three trips, October, 1923, October, 
1924 and October, 1925, and the most I 
heard of any hunting party killing was 
fourteen. But, every place I lectured 
persons were asking, “What has become 
of our wild geese that used to come here 
by the tens of thousands? Where are 
they? Have they changed their migrat- 
ing route or what has happened to 
them?” I answered them by saying, 
“Automatic guns and systematic shoot- 
ing is where they are migrating to.” 
Why do I answer this way? Because of 


the amount of letters 
I receive enquiring 
for wild geese to 
use as decoys. One 
letter reads: “Send 
us some good callers 
and price is an after 
considera- 


tion.’’ Other 
letters read: 
“So many geese 
came into de- 
coys and we 
killed them all, 
amongthem 
was this one 
with a tag on.” 
Another letter reads: “We killed thirty- 
seven this morning.” Some of these 
letters are accompanied by snapshots 
showing a car literally covered with 
geese. Snapshots don’t lie. 

I also receive letters from persons 
living along the Mississippi River, en- 
quiring “What has become of the sand- 
hill crane, a large bird that stood 
nearly five feet high. They used to 
come here by the hundreds, but we 
don’t see them any more.” Yes, what 
has become of the sandhill crane, 
brother sportsman of North America? 
Wake up, or in less than twenty-five 
years the same question will be asked 
about our wild geese. 


OMETIME ago I received through 
the mail a booklet entitled “Federal 
Power and Duck Bag Limit Facts,” a 
study bulletin, No. 6, issued by the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City. Now, I am proud to say that I 
am a member of this society, yet I am 
disgustingly surprised to think that 
such a highly respected association as 
our Audubon Society would issue a 
bulletin that has a tone of upholding 
federal laws privileging any individual 
to shoot over two thousand ducks and 
eight hundred wild geese in one year. 
The writer of this bulletin apparently 
wants us to believe that it is based on 
careful study and broad views. I 
heartily agree with the careful study 
part, but not the broad views. For 
on page three Dr. Pearson says: 
“Ducks are not natives to any one state, 
but to the whole United States.” In 
reply to this selfish statement, let me 
say that over eighty per cent. of the 
ducks and geese of North America are 
hatched in Canada and are full grown 
and ready to shoot before they leave 
here. Therefore, they are natives of 
Canada and the United States and be- 
long to both countries. Yet, the writer 
of the said bulletin only briefly men- 
tions Canada. That is, on page eight 
where he says: “In Canada, however, 
killing has been restricted as much as 
in the United States. The result, the 
number of fowls have so increased 
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since 1913 as to astonish the country.” 
That is another misleading and untrue 
statements, for ducks and geese are 
not increasing in Canada, and the aver- 
age duck hunter of Ontario doesn’t kill 
twenty-five ducks a year and not one 
out of five gets a wild goose. Now in 
reply to that statement that Canada 
has also restricted killing, let me ask 
the Audubon Society this question: Is 
a state or a province that permits each 
shooter to kill twenty-five ducks and 
eight wild geese a day for one hundred 
days in a season restricting the killing? 


OW I am convinced that a bag limit 

as a law is‘a failure, as it seldom 
can be enforced. Its principal motive 
and advantages are to educate the 
people that slaughter is unsportsman- 
like, but what kind of education is this 
—a. lawful privilege for any individual 
to shoot twenty-five hundred ducks and 
eight hundred geese in one season. 
What will our children’s children think 
when they search our records and find 
that grandfather could lawfully shoot 
six tons of ducks and geese in one year. 
I say to all classes of humanity a law 
like that is worse than no law at all. 
Yes, we all know that no sportsman 
will kill that amount of game in one 
year. Then, why in the name of com- 
mon sense do we leave that privilege 
open to those who will? 

It is now thirty-eight years since our 
Ontario government wisely prohibited 
the shooting of ducks in the spring of 
the year, so you see the Migratory Bird 
Treaty wasn’t hard for us to adjust 
ourselves to, and today our bag limit 
is twenty-five ducks per day for eight 
days, two hundred per season, and 
right here let me kindly ask how can 
any man be considerate of the other 
fellow’s North American rights and 
privileges and want to shoot more than 
two hundred ducks per year. If in one 
state ducks are so scarce that the game 
protective officials see fit to allow a 
shooter only one hundred per season, 
why should a bordering state where 
the ducks congregate by the countless 
thousands for only the winter months, 
allow their shooters a privilege of 
slaughtering twenty-five hundred in the 
same period of time? 

“Am I My Brother’s Keeper?” How 
we all like to claim the honor of being 
one hundred per cent. North American. 
But remember, no man is entitled to 
this blessed heritage unless he first 
considers and tries to practise the 
golden rule. 


ES, we know that when these ducks 

are forced to pile up for four 
months in their winter quarters they 
cannot be estimated by thousands but 
by millions—millions of ducks on thou- 
sands of acres. But, when they are 
scattered over the northern states and 
Canada it is hundreds of ducks on mil- 
lions of square miles. Five hundred 
house flies in a little six inch balloon 
fly trap makes it black with flies and, 
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‘destroyed. 


if we are short-sighted enough, we will 
think flies are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. But, liberate them in a big 
barn and you will find them few and 
far between. 

Another trigger finger excuse ad- 
vanced by the thoughtless shooter is 
that the southern marsh lands are 
drained and the ducks’ food supply is 
Is it all true? Forty-five 
years ago, I am absolutely sure, there 
were five ducks migrated 
through Ontario where there is 
one today. In other words, they 
have decreased eighty per cent. 
the last half-century and at 
that time artificial feeding was 
not even thought of. Is eighty 
per cent. of their original nat- 
ural feeding grounds destroyed? 

I cannot believe so. Who hasn’t 
been duck hunting the last ten 
years and seen thousands of 


acres of green marsh with more guns 
than ducks? 

Now, I am not complaining for the 
sake of doing so, nor have I any per- 
sonal motive in view. No one is paying 
me to do so er even suggested or even 
knows I am writing this. Moreover, 
there are no government strings at- 
tached to me. But, I want to cheerfully 
devote the balance of my life to con- 
servation and I have some carefully 
thought out and a few tested out plans 
of improvement to offer. 

First—If man will take God at His 
word in harmony with Him; that man 
can change the migrating route of the 
fowls of the air. Second—Any bird 
that is intelligent enough to fly one-half 
mile from humanity for self preserva- 
tion; that bird will fly clear-across the 
continent back and forth to us for food 
and protection. Third—Civilization 


does not necessarily prevent us from 
having them and they can be taught 
to know our voice and will come down 
out of the air when we call and, with a 
little patience on our part, they will 
actually eat from our hands. “Let 
man have dominion over all.” Know- 
ing these facts, we must no longer treat 
these birds as wild, but as migratory 
chickens and let each county establish 
a small Federal sanctuary of not less 
than twenty-five nor more than 
one hundred acres near the cen- 
tre of the county. This should 
‘have a dog proof fence around 
it and no shooting allowed with- 
in a mile of this fence. I just 
mention the above as an outline, 
but local conditions are, after 
all, the determining factor and, 
if you have no local conditions, 
do as I did—make them. Plant 
a forest border of evergreens 


from four to ten 
rods wide all around 
the outside. Now 
erect a small obser- 
vation tower beside 
the public highway, 
but just outside the 
sanctuary fence 
where all classes can go up with field 
glasses and kodak and enjoy the sights. 
But, remember the public must be kept 
outside of this fence. Now liberate a 
few pairs of wing-tipped pinioned wild 
ducks and geese in there, and feed and 
protect this haven of rest and watch 
results. In a few years you will find 
your sanctuary a stopping place for 
thousands of our migratory chickens, 
with many other species making their 
home in the evergreens. 


| N seedling trees I planted twelve 
years ago, there were at least three 
hundred occupied mourning doves’ nests 


at one time last summer. The overflow 


of such sanctuaries will spread all over | 


the county and soon our bird life will 


“ be more evenly distributed throughout 


Brother shooter and bird 
It has 


the nation. 
lover, the plan is not a joke. 
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been tested out and the opportunity is 
pounding at the door of every county. 
We can bring these honking V-shaped 
waving lines of birds down into our 
little lakes, rivers or even in artificial 
mud holes and have them with us for 
at least two months twice a year or we 
can let them continue to migrate over 
a mile high. This is left entirely with 
us. 
Now, ten years ago our beautiful 
white whistling swans were reduced to 
hundreds and were in danger of becom- 
ing extinct. The result is that in ten 
years they are estimated to he over 
twenty-thousand and I have reason to 
believe this estimate. 


OUR ‘years ago I visited Niagara 
Falls and found it was true that 
these swans were being caught in this 


death trap by the hundreds. Niagara 
River for ten or fifteen miles above the 
falls is the worst open water in Lake 
Erie. Thus, the swans went there first 
on their northern migration put their 
heads over their wings and go to sleep 


for the night and gradually drift into’ 


the swift water which carries them 
over the falls where seventy-five per 
cent. or more are killed and drowned in 
this one hundred and sixty foot drop. 
The balance crawl up on the ice bridge 
below, unable to rise straight up and 
there they wait their doom. I got in 
conversation with Mr. William Hill, 
better known as Red Hill, the river 
man. We sat down and discussed the 
situation. Finally he looked me in the 
face and said: “There used to be quite 
a lot of wild geese get killed here, but 
Thaven’t seen a wild goose around here 
since you harbored them up at the west 
end of the lake.” At this I rose up 
and whacked him on the shoulder with 
my right hand and said: “Red, you 
have told me something. If the wild 
geese can be taken away from here, the 
Swans can.” And, last April (1926), 
Mr. Henry Ford and I stood on the 
north bank of beautiful Lake Erie just 
three miles south of my home and 
twenty-six miles southeast of Detroit 
and there about one-half mile out was 


the sandbar, fully one mile in length, 
literally covered with wild geese. A 
little closer in were thousands upon 
thousands of canvasback ducks and 
there right near the shore in the calm- 
est of the water, by actual count, were 
over three thousand of these beautiful 
white angelic birds—our whistling 
swans. Some had their necks curved 
and their heads lying on their backs 
resting, others were tipping up leaving 
their black feet out of the water. They 
were feeding. Some were hovering and 
making love to their sweethearts. Their 
cooing could be heard for miles in- 
land. Mr. Ford pushed his hand 
through his hair and turning to me he 
said, “Jack, I never saw a more beauti- 
ful sight in all my life.” 

Don’t forget, brother bird lover and 
shooter, we are now overlooking a hunt- 
ing ground where I hunted for thirty 
years of my blood-thirsty life and never 
shot a wild goose or ever saw a swan 
on the water. The swans coming to 


our country have multi- 

plied the public interest in 

bird life fully tenfold. 

The little town of Kings- 

ville with two thousand 

population boasts of hav- 
ing fifteen thousand people there in one 
day to see the birds and to any county 
bird society, let me again say, the 
opportunity to duplicate what I have 
described is rapping at your door. But 
now, the latest report I get is—the 
swans are eating the duck food in a 
southern state and we are going to 
shoot the swans? How can such a 
report be true? 

Now the first flag I ever knew was 
the Stars and Stripes and I was taught 
to believe that each of these forty-eight 
stars represented a state. Then, when 
I got to Canada, I was told that our 
Dominion was larger than all of these 
forty-eight states combined. Such be- 
ing the case, we have the equivalent of 
one hundred states or more in the 
United States and Canada and these 
swans belong to all of us and, just be- 
cause they are eating a small portion 
of the duck food in one small state, 
should the other ninety-nine per cent. 
be deprived of seeing them alive? I 
say No—No—No—let’s feed them. Why 
do I say this? Because of personal 
knowledge and experience. 

Now a few years ago the elk in 


Wyoming were starving. The Izaak 
Walton League of America, of which I 
am proud to be a member, sounded the 
alarm and you big-hearted Yankees 
rallied to the cause and saved the situ- 
ation. Now, if you can give thousands 
of dollars to save the elk for a few 
thousand people to see alive and a few 
hundred people to go and shoot, surely 
to goodness you can give a few hundred 
to save the various waterfowl for mil- 
lions of people to see alive and thou- 
sands of people to shoot. 


H, I would to God that all of us 

had more of that dear old Abra- 
ham Lincoln spirit when he stood up 
and said: “I stand for what is best 
for the most people.” As a further 
illustration, I refer you to my own 
twenty-five acre mud hole experience 
where there is absolutely no natural 
food at all. If one man with no natural 
advantages and no money (the biggest 
bank account I ever had was an over- 
drawn one) can do what you are com- 
pelled to believe has been done here, 
what might the organized effort of one 
hundred and twenty-five million people 
accomplish. Dear North American 
people from sunny south to the north 
pole, this all depends on the desire of 
our hearts, for as soon as I allowed my 
heart to love the birds, it stayed my 
bloody hands. My trigger finger re- 
laxed. I soon had the birds coming to 
me, but it was not until 1908 that I got 
the first eleven wild geese to come down 
and I started planting trees in 1910 
and today I am one of the richest men 
on earth because there isn’t money 
enough in the world to buy my home 
and compel me in my sixties to leave 
this sacred spot and go somewhere else 
and re-establish. Last spring, 1926, I 
fed over four thousand bushels of corn 
to our migratory waterfowl that had 
been educated to come to my home. I 
am thankful to say our Canadian gov- 
ernments are helping me a little and 
some big-hearted Yankees give me good 
donations. The balance of this expense 
is derived from my lectures. 


OW let me offer a few suggestions. 

Let us call and call and call until 
every hunter and bird lover in America 
is aroused and let us have the biggest 
international meeting of sportsmen and 
bird lovers that ever got together on 
this continent and let us get close to- 
gether, so we can talk low and avoid 
friction. Let us go prepared to talk 
kindly and plainly and listen to plain 
talk. Let us put on the soft pedal and 
point out to the shooter that the fall 
of one bird out of the air from his 
deadly aim can give pleasure to one 
only, while thousands are deprived of 
seeing it alive and that less than ten 
per cent. of the people of North Amer- 
ica want to shoot with a gun. The 
other ninety per cent. want to see the 
birds alive and that the ninety per cent. 
take nothing from the shooter but keep 
building up his opportunities. On the 
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other hand, we want the bird lover to 
be reasonable. We cannot say that the 
ducks and geese are of any particular 
value, only to see them lined up in the 
air and here and there cheerfully honk- 
ing and quacking and the mellow hover- 
ing of their wings or as a table fowl 
and a cushion for our sleepy heads. 


UCKS and geese multiply very 
rapidly and what reasonable man 
can be opposed to shooting a limited 
number any more than taking the sur- 
plus of our domestic fowl. Remember, 
the passenger pigeon became so ex- 
tremely abundant that in 1878 they 
developed a contagious disease and 99.9 
per cent. of them disappeared in ten 
years and have long since been extinct. 
The desire to go shooting takes hun- 
dreds of thousands of men away from 
the grind of life, gives them an appe- 
‘tite to eat and a desire to sleep and 
they wake up rested and are better 
husbands and fathers in their homes. 
Such being a positive fact, what rea- 
sonable man can oppose it? But, we 
must curtail that federal open season 
of three and one-half months and either 
have a uniform smaller federal control 
bag limit or none at all. Yes, I said 
federal controlled bag limit because the 
migratory birds are federal because 
they know neither state nor interna- 
tional boundary lines. Therefore, fed- 
eral property can only rightly and 
justly be controlled by federal laws. 
One of the complaints I have heard 
is that the ducks’ breeding grounds 
are destroyed. Such nonsense! There 
are breeding grounds in America for 
many times the number of ducks that 
we have. The only reasonable com- 
plaint for us not having ten ducks 
where we now have one is hinged on 
their winter quarters. We can over- 
come all of this by feeding. In this 
way we can move them from all pollut- 
ed streams and stagnant lakes, which 
at the present time are killing our 
ducks by the hundreds of thousands. 
Feed them in marshes and lakes where 
the water is pure. Any person that 
knows the letter A about birds knows 
this is true. We feed to bring them to 
our guns, then why not feed to protect 
them? Oh, but you sigh and say, what 
an extravagant suggestion. Not if our 
hearts are with the game it isn’t. Re- 
member, good sensible bird protection 
pays over two hundred per cent. divi- 
dends. We paid two million dollars to 


see a prize fight. Scatter the price of 
that half-hour’s punishment over two 
years with the addition of the natural 
feeds we could grow and see how many 
ducks it will feed. Or, take one per 
cent. of our automobile expense. Let 
me again say, the whole proposition 
rests upon the desire of our hearts and 
every thinking person in America 
knows that the day is past for having 
something for nothing. Remember the 


. birds know no boundary lines, so don’t 


let us conservationists know any in 
affording them food and protection. 
Now, just another word re the three 
and one-half months’ open season. I 
say no, it is six months as it starts in 
Ontario September 1st and ends in the 
southern states six months later. An- 
other point I want all to take into 
consideration, why do we want three 
and one-half months’ open season on 
the migratory birds when we only allow 
fifteen days on those that winter with 
us, such as quail, pheasants and other 
non-migratory birds? It is pure un- 
adulterated selfishness, that is why. 
We are afraid the other fellow is going 
to. get them. We should all be old 
enough to know that selfishness will not 
protect our birds, reforest our waste 
lands, nor erect educational buildings 
for the unborn generations. Selfishness 
will not take us any place where we 
would care to stay. Surely selfishness 
will not take us in the direction Jesus 
Christ went. I don’t care what line we 
take up, its success and enjoyment will 
depend upon the amount of real heart 
love, enthusiasm and education we put 
into it. Yes, love and education are the 
hope of the world. Bayonet point com- 
pulsion is a total failure and will leave 
a crimson wake of revenge that will 
smoulder for a century. And, education 
does not end with the human race. 
Everyone of our so-called wild crea- 
tures I have studied from the chickadee 
to the lordly moose with the five-foot 
spread of antlers, all expose how they 
educate each other for self-preserva- 
tion. Wild geese have often been known 
to nest in trees where foxes and prairie 
wolves are patrolling the ground. 
Crows never wintered in Ontario, Can- 
ada, thirty years ago, but as soon as 
the corn binder came in and knocked 
off five per cent. of the ears, these 
black nest-robbing murderers found, 
when they could get plenty of corn to 
live on, they could stand the winter 
and they educated others to stay and 


now they winter here by hundreds of 
thousands and I know that our wil 
geese can be educated to winter ip 
every state where the thermometer 
doesn’t go over twenty below zero. 

In 1924 fully five hundred wintered 
here and they would stay with me every 
winter only for being disturbed by my 
catching them. Wintering them here 
and in the northern states would re. 
lieve the south from having so many ty 
feed. Moreover, as I said before, it 
would distribute them more evenly 
throughout the nation and, as caring 
for them brings one so much more en. 
joyment than shooting them does, it is 
easy to see how this plan works out, 
For illustration, in 1922, I let Mr, 
Henry B. Jof of Detroit have seven of 
my hand-raised wing-tipped wild gos. 
lings and he started a sanctuary on the 
north shore of Lake St. Clair, about 
thirty-five miles, as the goose flies, 
northeast from my home. He go: geese 
coming the first year and last year he 
fed over a thousand bushels of corn 
and now he is so enthused over his 
success he has added a fifty thousand 
dollar addition to his Joy Ranch as he 
calls it, and just leave it to Henry 
whether the ducks, geese and swans 
will be fed that visit this Lake St. 
Clair sanctuary, for he is able and will 
feed all the birds in North America if 
they stop there. Mr. Joy is only one 
of the many I could name that have 
visited here and have gone home, cop- 
ied and improved on my plan. There 
is Mr. Henry M. Wallace of Detroit, 
who came here about 1920 and today 
he has one of the most promising 
sanctuaries in the State of Michigan, 
Now, who reaps the benefit of such 
controllable sanctuaries? As I have 
already stated, the sanctuary does not 
take anything from the shocter, but 
constantly increases his chances. 


OW if you will please allow me, ! 

want to pour my heart out to all 
Canadians. Remember, I am a Canadi- 
an and, as I said before, my home isn’t 
for sale at any price, for I love the 
people of Canada, especially the Car- 
adian-born, and I love our fertile fields 
of the south, the rolling hills and path- 
less woods of the north, the home of 
such a variety and abundance of big 
game and fur-bearing animals and our 
thousands of deep inland lakes, teem- 
ing with the choicest of fish and the 
sparkling streams where the speckled 
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peanties are leaping the rapids every 
day and, as I have been privileged to 
camp out in our northern Canada on 
hunting trips for forty-one falls in 
succession, I feel qualified to say we 
are territory poor but millionaires in 
our outdoor privileges and future pros- 
pects. But, such a large percentage of 
Canadians, after visiting my home and 
taking in the situation, look at me as if 
I wasn’t all there and very often re- 
mark, “Jack, you are only feeding and 
protecting these birds for the Eskimos 
and Yankees to shoot.” This statement 
has been repeated so much I have got 
so it doesn’t annoy me in the least, for 
I feel it comes from the lack of knowl- 
edge and consideration. Do you know, 
brother Canadian, the Eskimo is our 
northern Canadian? He was here long 
before you and I were thought of and 
today we Canadians are sending thou- 
sands of dollars to foreign fields to 
civilize, educate .and assist the needy 
and I am in favor of it. But, when I 
fatten a flock of wild geese and harness 
them up with a gospel message and let 
them go over the top for thousands of 
miles where its so cold, I am told, they 
have to use two thermometers to regis- 
ter the weather and where the inhabi- 
tants have been living in snow houses 
and exist on icicles and snowballs for 
at least six or eight months in the year, 
I feel I have assisted them in securing 
meat for the body and bread for the 
soul and have upheld my slogan do the 
duty closest to me. 


OW, as for me feeding the birds for 
the Yankees to shoot, just let me 
unroll this fact. Nearly seventy per cent. 
of the money it costs me to feed these 
birds comes from the United States, it | 
does not come from those who want 


to shoot the ducks. It is given me 
for lecturing in schools, churches, be- 
fore bird-protective societies.. These 
Yankees are the biggest-hearted people 
you ever mixed with and we Canadians 
have the best neighbors of any country 
in the world. Oh, I would to God that 
our Canadian, Sir George Foster, whom 
we are all so proud of, for his activities 
in the Peace Conference, could bring 
the members of the League of Nations 
to North America and show them our 
four-thousand miles of international 
boundary line that has stood the test 
for over a century without a firecracker 
of defence on either side. Surely our 
Atlantic-to-Pacific demonstration should 
convince the world that “Peace on 


earth, good will toward men,” can con- 
trol and the blood-stained, devastated 
battle field that turns mother’s hair 
white with sadness, drooped her shoul- 
ders and broke her loving heart is 
absolutely unnecessary. 


OW, just a word to you Yankees 
that often say to me, “It is no use 

of us trying to protect the geese and 
ducks while the Eskimos are robbing 
their nest and slaughtering their young 
and molting birds and feeding them to 
their dogs.” I will admit that there 
must be Eskimos of this kind, for there 
are undoubtedly outlaw Eskimos the 
same as we have outlaws further south, 
but, I am sure, the great, great majori- 
ty are not that way. I am in constant 
communication with the fur traders of 
that country, especially the Hudson 
Bay agents and, while it is true I have 
more goose. tags returned from Hud- 
son Bay than I have from any two 
states in the Union, yet it must be 
understood these Eskimos shoot to sus- 
tain life. Yet, I doubt very much if 
the average twenty Eskimos with their 
bows and arrows kill as many geese ina 
season as the bag limit allows one man 
in some of our states and provinces. 

The Rev. W. G. Walton, Anglican 
missionary, who has been a missionary 
on the east side of Hudson Bay for 
thirty-five years, has visited my home 
three times, and I would that every 
man that complains about the Eski- 
mos could hear this reverend gentle- 
man tell the story of the starving con- 
ditions these natives often experience 
and how he has actually known cases 
of cannibalism to take place and, right 
here, I want to reproduce my last letter 
I received from this reverend gentle- 
man, which speaks for itself. This ter- 
ritory he speaks of is the nesting 
grounds of about all the Canada geese 
which winter east of the Mississippi; 
that has been proven by my tagging 
system. By the way, I am sure it will 
interest the readers to know that the 
geese that winter east of Mississippi 
River never go west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The same may be said of the 
ducks, although they wander farther 
west than the geese. Yet the farthest 
west I have ducks reported is Montana 
and Alberta. The following is Rev. 
W. G. Walton’s last letter to me from 
Hudson Bay territory: 
My dear Jack: 

Yours of the 15th inst. has just 
reached me and in reply re the census 


in the territory east of James and 
Hudsons Bay. We had 797 Eskimos 
and about 1,000 Indians when I took 
the last census. Last winter about 
one-third of the Belcher Island Eskimos 
died through sickness and many along 
the coast from Great Whale River 
north and in the recent summer, when 
my last letters were being written, some 
deaths among the Indians were taking 
place through a cold that was laying 
the people up. Some thought it might 
be the “flu.” 

I took the census in 1911 and since 
that year there has been a high death 
rate, for the people are sadly neglected 
and the food is extremely scarce, hence 
why I have agitated so strongly in 
Ottawa for the introduction of the 
domesticated reindeer into that terri- 
tory. It seems to me that in a few 
years we shall have few, if any, Eski- 
mos left alive, for tuberculosis is play- 
ing havoc with the people, through lack 
of suitable food, clothing, bedding and 
tents. Tents are always used in the 
summer season and now through lack 
of skin clothing in winter too. I must 
confess that I am somewhat pessimistic 
with regard to the protection of my 
people, the Eskimos, for little or noth- 
ing has been done in an adequate way 
after my nine years’ appealing. Those 
who have seen the conditions and have 
any interest in these helpless people 
realize the urgency of the need. A 
trader with many years’ experience 
wrote the government that “things 
were getting worse each month.” Yet 
nothing that will adequately meet the 
situation is done. I am not leaving a 
stone unturned in seeking to arouse 
public interest in these people, but we 
lack concerted action. 

The Right Hon. Arthur Meighen in 
his appeal for those people said on 
June 26th, 1925, in the House of Com- 
mons: “I do not know any trust we 
have more sacred than seeing to it that 
some means of keeping up the Eskimo 
race is provided and that they are not 
simply allowed to die right at our door- 
step as mere dogs.” 

I certainly appreciate your kindly 
interest. 

With all good wishes, I remain, 

Yours most sincerely, 
W. G. WALTON. 

Now just another word about the 
Eskimos, who know nothing about a 
bird treaty between the United States 
and Canada. How can it be they that 

(Continued on page 228) 





The BLACK 
BUCCANEERS 


“All the Boys are shooting 
crows! Why Dow t You 


Come Over?” 


OW you or- 
dinarily 
wouldn’t 


suspect a fellow 

could feel blue at 

this time. Late 

winter waning 

and the early ap- 

proach of spring being heralded 
in many ways. You could feel it 
in the warm breath of the wind 
that fortold the early demise of 
the light skiff of snow cover- 

ing the frozen 

ground and you 

could see it in the 

swelling buds of 

peach and apple 

and in the re- 

newed activity of 

animal and bird 

life. 

But here was the rub. A careful 
scrutiny of the State game laws showed 
a blank in the open season column. 
True, we could soon shoot rabbits but 
who wants rabbit pie or rabbit sausage 
when mushrooms will soon be in? Much 
better to preserve the scattered bunnies 
for fall days when the hounds need 
work. 

No, what we wanted just now was 
shooting sport of some sort. We could 
go out on the range and perforate a 
few nice paper targets but this is list- 
less work for spring fever weather. 
We yearned for something snappy. 

Our friend Alec saved the day. His 
welcome news came over the telephone. 

“All the boys are shootin’ crows! 
Why don’t you come over?” 

His voice was as welcome as an oasis 
to the desert traveler. I packed a 
goodly quantity of small bore ammuni- 
tion, a particularly accurate .22 rifle 
and some accessories and drove over the 
frozen roads towards the big Kankakee 
drained marsh. 

Alex was quite enthusiastic over our 
crow-baiting equipment. First there 
was one of those patent metal owl de- 
coys that sit up on a flexible spring 
leg and bob solemnly in the breeze. 
Years ago when we were lucky enough 
to secure the stuffed figure of a big 
horned owl we used it to draw the black 
rascals, but stuffed owls are scarce now 
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a eee 
and expensive. The last one I owned 
only lasted a few hours. 
tailed hawk swooped down with the 
speed of an areoplane and tore off it’s 
head and shoulders with one vicious 


A big red-_ 


By 
Maurice H. DECKER 


Crow Shooting Provide; 
Excellent Sport During 
the Closed Season 


sweep of talons 
and beak. I was 
so astonished | 
sat in the blind 
and let him es. 
cape unscathed, 
Since I’ve hoped 
this same _ hawk 
would investigate 
as completely the 
nice steel decoy 
we use. He will 
get the shock of 
his life when he 
does! 
In early spring 
the crows in our 
County congre. 
gate in fair-sized 
flocks and visit 
the fields that 
contain shocks of corn left over from 
fall. They do not swarm in such nun- 
bers as in early winter when I’ve seen 
actually thousands of the _ reprobates 
settling in black clouds along the roads 
and in the fields, but they are scattered 
in smaller groups that make hunting 
easier. They feed around the shocked 
corn, scold and caw at each other and 
have a generally congenial time. 


HIS habit exactly suited the tactics 

we intended to use in our efforts to 
reduce the crow population of the 
neighborhood to a safe minimum, safe 
for the dozens of farms whose tenants 
raised poultry and planted corn and 
safe for the unprotected nests of game 
and song birds. 

There is a divergence of opinion upon 
the status of the crow as a pest anda 
benefactor. A few investigators whom 
I suspect as not being either farmers 
or sportsmen have written on the hab- 
its of this buccaneer in black feathers 
and recorded his merits and shortcom- 
ings as being about equally balanced. 
But I have had years of experience that 
relegates such advice as utter folly. 
Perhaps conditions are different in my 
locality but here there is no question 
of the undesirability of the crow. He 
is vermin pure and simple. The years 
I have spent in poultry and general 
farming and in following natural life 
have taught me the habits of this sly 
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rascal who breaks up the nests of song 
and game birds, and of domestic hens; 
who pulls up newly sprouted corn and 
generally conducts himself as a buc- 
caneer of the old school. 

I know most of the crow’s deviltry. 
I’ve seen them carry off newly hatched 
chicks—fifty-odd in a single afternoon 
and I’ve seen the piles of egg shells 
gleaned from the nests of song and 
game birds lying under the trees where 
the marauders nest or roost. I don’t 
like the crafty devils and I never loose 
an opportunity to destroy them—nest, 
eggs and all. They’re “pizen” in my 
sight! 


Pr the spring I make it a point to shoot 
up every crow nest I find in the 


woods. A stiff load of number fours 
from a twelve gun will go a long ways 
towards keeping them down. We have 
two established crow roosts near my 
home, places where hundreds and per- 
haps thousands. of crows come each 
night to roost in the early fall after the 
nesting season is over. 

Crows are extremely wary but they 
cling to these established roosts with 
fool-hardy persistancy. Repeated shoot- 
ing among them after dark fails to 
drive them away for good. A friend 
of mine did succeed in stopping the an- 
hoyance a crow roost made every night. 
He was close enough to hear their fuss- 
ing each evening and finally he slipped 
over to the timber and let loose a cou- 
ple of skyrockets among the clusters of 
sleeping birds. This broke up the 
party for keeps. 

I took a silencer for my repeating 
twenty-two on this crow hunt. Alec 
agreed that a silent rifle—one shooting 
without noise so far as powder report 
18 concerned—was exactly the implement 
to fool the stealthly scoundrels, Past 


experience had demonstrated to me the 
value of such a gun that gave no clue 
to it’s location or action. A crow is 
about as wary as anything that flies or 
runs. He can tell the difference be- 
tween a rifle barrel and a hoe handle 
as easily as he recognizes the import 
of a gun shot. 

I have usually been able to get in 
an extra shot or two with the silenced 
gun before the flock realizes the danger 
and takes to flight to escape the silent 
death that strikes them down one by 
one. Of course after the second or 
third shot the survivors generally take 
alarm and decamp but the silent rifle 
invariably prolongs the hunter’s oppor- 

tunity. 

We hustled out to a cornfield 
and set up the metal owl. We 
stuck him on the top of a 
large shock, scattered a 
handful of shelled grain 

on the ground and se- 
lected two other shocks 

to serve as blinds. These 

were about thirty-five 
yards from the decoy 

and faced it in such a 

way we could each fire 
without endangering the 

other fellow in his blind. 

A corn shock makes splendid cover. 
It has stood out in the field all winter, 
it looks just like the numerous other 
shocks and the crows have no reason 
whatever to regard it with suspicion. 
And it is warm and dry inside. 

When it is necessary to build a blind 
to conceal the crow hunter, the work 
should be finished several weeks before 
it is used. This time is necessary for 
the structure:to blend in and season 
with the normal surroundings. Crows 
are naturally suspicious, they 
have to be to keep their own 
mortality down to the usual 
conservative figures. 

At certain seasons crow hun- 
ters can attract their game eas- 
ier and more quickly by placing 
crow decoys — metal figures 


shaped and colored like the crow 


itself about the artificial owls. 
And then sometimes these only 
make the game more wary. I 
have found them unnecessary in 
early spring when the birds are 
moving freely in small flocks. 
Every cornfield has been spotted 
as a feeding ground and gener- 
ally it is only a matter of an 
hour at the most before your 
trap will be sprung. It doesn’t 
take the inquisitive rogues long 
to spot your set-up and has- 
ten to investigate. 

Nothing draws a 
crow better or more 
quickly than an 
owl, not even a 
pen of young 
chickens setting 
out in the woods. 
Owls are natural sport for 
crows, they fly miles to torment 
and tease the stupid, light-blinded 


birds. Hawks, too, will come long dis- 
tances to fight their natural enemy and 
occasionally you get a shot at some 
fierce hook-beaked bird of prey whose 
demise is fully as acceptable. 

So we crawled into our corn shocks, 
spread out the butts of the fodder to 
get elbow room and eased the gun 
muzzles out between the stalks. We 
were quite early in the morning, one 
must get out in the field before the 
crows come in to feed and it was a 
cold wait, but gosh! a fellow will put 
up with a lot of grief for just a little 
bit of hunting! 

We were lucky for things started to 
happen sooner than we hoped. We 
heard a “Caw! Caw!” and presently 
here came a solitary crow at top speed. 
He was flying rather high and evidently 
going somewhere in a hurry, perhaps 
he was just getting home from some 
all-night revel, properly primed to pro- 
pitiate Mrs. Crow with the usual sick- 
friend theory. 

We watched him as he vigorously 
plowed through the air. Then, sud- 
denly he swerved, dropping down fifty 
feet nearer the earth and wheeling in 
a wide circle. Something had attracted 
his inquisitive attention. 

I grinned to myself. I knew just 
about what was revolving through that 
scheming head. He was congratulating 
himself upon his luck that morning, 
now he had made sure he could trust 
his eyes and there really was an owl 
perched upon the corn below. He made 
another reconnoitering arc and then 
straightened out his tail and sped back 
towards the timber. 

(Continued on 
page 234) 
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By 
Dr. W. A. MurriLyi 


“dt 


Snapping 
Turtle's 


Nest 


ward the end of June I came upon 

a large snapping turtle digging a 
hole in the sand and gravel on the bank 
of a pond about twelve feet above the 
water. She was meek and docile, show- 
ing no displeasure because of my pres- 
ence, and very intent on her digging, 
which was done with the right hind foot. 

At noon, five hours later, I found her 
sitting quietly over the hole like a 
brooding hen and I thought she was 
laying eggs, but she had struck a large 
stone and could not get deep enough 
into the soil to suit her. So she tried in 
another place and failed again, but the . 
third attempt was a success and by 
Wednesday morning the eggs were all 
laid and the hole covered. 

I happened 
along just.as she 
was leaving, be- 
tween eight and 
nine o’clock, and 
found her ap- 
pearance and dis- 
position greatly 
changed. Covered 
with mud because 
of a heavy rain 
during the night, 
she raised herself 
on her legs in a 
threatening atti- 
tude as I drew 
near and, lifting 
her back like an 
aug_gry Cate, 
snapped at me 
viciously several 
times. Was it her 
maternal instinct 
for the eggs, or 
was she just 
worn out and 
hungry and 
nervous? 

Digging down 
in the nest, I 
found the egg 
last laid four 
inches below the 
surface of the 
_ ground and many 
more beneath it. 
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Fe vera one Monday morning to- 


Eggs and young of the snapping turtle. 


They were perfectly round and white, 
like big marbles, and measured exactly 
one inch in diameter, the shells being 
thin and hard. Although I did not dis- 
turb them then, I counted them later 
and found exactly thirty. Sometimes a 
turtle has to go a mile from water be- 
fore she finds a suitable place for her 
nest and it may take a week to finish 
laying the eggs. 

The following year, this same turtle 
began operations nearly a month earlier 
and deposited her eggs on the fifth of 
June, two days before the new moon. 
As before, she dug two or three pre- 
liminary holes and I then decided that 
she was simply acting under the egg- 
laying impulse before the proper time 
for laying had arrived. All the holes, 
on both occasions, 
‘were made near a 
street lamp, 
which shone down 
upon her like a 
full moon and 
doubtless lighten- 
ed her labors. 

But to return 
to the first nest. 
ILkept my eye 
upon it during 
the remainder of 
the summer, and 
about the middle 
of September, ten 
weeks after the 
eggs were laid, I 
saw the first little 
turtle come strug- 
gling up through 
the dark soil to 
the bright sun- 
shine. What 
strength they 
must have to ac- 
complish this suc- 
cessfully! Their 
first instinct, 
after breaking 
through the 
shells with their 
sharp white 
beaks, is to push 
upward as hard 
as they can, and 


Photos, Courtesy 
America, 
Museum of 
Natural 

History 


then to go.downward to something that 
looks blue, which is very apt to be 
water. 

It is in the water that they live and 
find their food, catching fish as they 
swim by with a stroke as quick as a 
serpent’s, hunting along the banks for 
frogs, and even pulling ducks beneath 
the water and drowning them by hold- 
ing tenaciously to their feet. I once 
saw a large Pekin duck drowned in ten 
minutes by a snapper weighing thirty 
pounds. Animal food is their exclusive 
diet, and it is said that they cannot 
swallow unless their head at least is 
under water. Of course, they have to 
come up once in a while to get air, but 
they can “hold their breath” a long time. 

These little baby turtles, however, did 
not go to the water at once, but to my 
laboratory, where they were provided 
with every comfort. Some of the eggs 
were still unbroken and I watched with 
great interest the process of. hatching. 
The eggs, you remember, were only an 
inch in diameter, but the little fellows 
measured, as soon as they came out, 
nearly three inches from tip to tip, 
their heads being half an inch long and 
nearly as broad. 


HE shells of the young turtles were 

at first rough and blackish all over, 
but in a few days white spots appeared 
on their under surface. Their beaks 
and claws were very sharp; when 
placed on their backs, they used them 
both to right themselves with ease in an 
instant. Although tempting food was 
placed near them, they made no attempt 
to eat anything. Several of the eggs 
failed to hatch, but, as it was, | soon 
had more babies than I could properly 
care for, so I called in Dr. Fisher, of 
the American Museum of Natura! His- 
tory, to assist me. It is to him I am 
indebted for several interesting photo- 
graphs. 

The common snapping turtle, often 
miscalled “mud turtle,” is frequently 
seen about marshes, ponds, and muddy 
streams from Canada southward east 


‘of the Rockies; attaining a weight of 


forty pounds at times, with a shell over 
(Continued on page 229) 
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the sportsman in the great region 
of the northwest, the rivers of 
western Oregon are by no means the 
least provocative of superlatives. The 
Rogue has more than once been called 
the most beautiful river in the world, 
and while this may not be true, I should 
hate to take up the argument against 
it. Not far from the Rogue is another 
river, almost a twin in respect to many 
features, especially its extreme loveli- 
ness, This river is the McKenzie, per- 
haps not as vaunted as its sister Rogue, 
but quite deserving of praise. There 
are more thrills per mile for the fisher- 
man in the tempestuous waters of this 
river than in any river of the west 
which I have been fortunate enough to 
Visit, 

High in the Cascade Range, which 
divides Oregon north and south into 
two equal parts, the McKenzie river 
takes its origin. Some of its branches 
come directly from the melting ice of 
the glaciers on the Three Sisters. These 
peaks which now rise grandly to an 
elevation of more than 10,000 feet, are 
the remnants of an even nobler peak of 
voleanic origin, the ancient “Mount 
Multnomah” of geologists. Such great 
extinct voleanoes and their stumps are 
the crowning glory of the Cascades in 
both Washington and Oregon, peaks 


O' all the varied attractions for 


Upper McKenzie River 


By 
Dr. JOHN 
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which rise above the lesser wooded 
slopes in glistening serenity of naked 
rock and eternal snow. From the very 
summit of the Cascades the McKenzie 
River flows from glaciers and nearby 
lakes to the west, a ravelling silver 
thread from the white apron of the 
Sisters. A few miles below Eugene the 
McKenzie leaves the highlands, unites 
with the Willamette which flows north- 
west to join the Columbia and thence 
the sea. 

The McKenzie river is more than a 
river. It is a “country.” The “McKen- 
zie river country” when translated by 
the initiated means fishing, hunting and 
outdoor life at its finest. Throughout 
its course the McKenzie is a woodland 
stream, flowing in its upper and middle 
reaches through a superb forest of 
Douglas fir, and in the lower country 
through thickets of elder, maple and 
cedar. On both’ sides are the heavily 
wooded slopes of the Cascades where 
deer, bear and wolf are still plentiful. 

It was a lucky day for the writer 
when he encountered Dan Helfrich and 
his son, Prince, at Vida, in the heart of 
the McKenzie wonderland. We decided 
to pack into the hills, Dan and Prince 
eager to explore new territory for hunt- 
ing possibilities, and I to hunt in my 
own way with camera and geologist’s 
pick. The Pacific or “wet” side of the 
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Boat Fishing for Trout on the Turbulent Waters of the 










Cascades is a revelation to one accus- 
tomed to the semi-arid uplands of the 
Rocky Mountain region. Twenty inches 
of rainfall makes a world of difference. 
The great size of the firs is unequalled 


east of the Cascade crest, and the 
undergrowth of ferns, rhododendron, 
and many other shrubs in places is 
jungle-like and shoulder-high to the 
tallest man. Compared with the forests 
of Engelmann spruce, yellow. and lodge- 
pole pine so prevalent in the northern 
Rockies, these Oregon woods are as a 
grand cathedral beside a small chapel. 
Lane County, which extends from the 
crest of the Cascades to the sea in east 
central Oregon, entirely compassing the 
McKenzie River, is far-famed for the 
amount and quality of its standing tim- 
ber. It is said to possess more timber 
than any similar area in the world, the 
total actually being close to 4% of all 
the standing timber in the United States. 


OR three days we roamed through 

this superb forest, often leaving the 
trail entirely, sleeping at night on beds 
of luxuriant moss, after tramping all 
day through the dark silence that was 
everywhere. Our mission over, we 
emerged into the daylight of the Mc- 
Kenzie valley and prepared for a day 
of sheer sport on the waters of the 
mighty river. 
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Where a river drops over 1,000 feet 
in fifty miles, which is true of the Mc- 
Kenzie between Belknap Hot Springs 
and its junction with the Willamette 
near Eugene, you cannot expect naviga- 
tion to be easy or dull. As a matter of 
fact, you can expect a succession of one 
thrilling rapid after another. This is 
exactly what you will find on the Mc- 
Kenzie, and if you are not too old or too 
timid, you will be seized with the desire 
to shoot the river in a small boat. 

Boat-fishing on the McKenzie is one 
of the chief reasons for the notoriety of 
this stream, because the trout fisherman 
gets not only the thrill of his sport, but 
the added zest of plunging for miles 
through the white waters of the surg- 
ing river, and playing his fish under the 
most trying of circumstances. The river 
is navigable by small boats for about 
fifty miles above the point where. it 
empties into the Willamette, but only 
with the aid of the trained skill and 
strength of the boatmen who have stud- 
ied the river and the vagaries of its 
channel. 


S one would expect, the father one 

goes.toward the source, the steeper 
one finds the gradient of the stream, 
and the more rapid the water. The so- 
called “upper. river,” between Belknap 
Hot Springs and the mouth of Blue 
River, is only occasionally fished by 
boat because of the extreme swiftness 
of the water and the dangerous rocks 
which everywhere lurk below. Most of 
the boat fishing is done on the lower 


river where the gradient is more gentle 


and where fishing can be had even dur- 
ing stages of comparatively high water. 

To the adventurous it is the upper 
river which makes the strongest appeal. 
Since very few boats go over this 
stretch in a season, the fishing is con- 
siderably better than that in the lower 
river, although the latter is always at 
least fairly good. The river is so fast 
and its banks are so brushy that wad- 
ing and bank-fishing are impossible 
along the upper navigable reaches. This 
leaves a stretch of several miles of 
water practically unfished except by the 
very occasional fisherman who throws 
caution to the winds and tempts fate 
on the rushing waters. 

Prince needed little urging to shoot 
the rapids of the upper river, although 
for him the task would be nerve-racking 
and the exertion back-breaking. So, 
bright and early one fine August day 
we packed the sturdy rowboat on the 
boat cart, hitched it to the flivver and 
drove to Belknap Hot Springs. Here 
we unloaded, put duffle and tackle se- 
curely in the stern of the boat, and amid 
exclamations of amazement from the 
resorters who had assembled to watch, 
prepared to disembark. 

One of the worst rapids in the river 
is located at Belknap Hot Springs. In 
high water it would be sheer folly to 
attempt a passage, and even now with 
the water unusually low, it seemed wise 
for Prince to conduct the boat through 
this stretch alone. We shoved the boat 
stern first into the angry swirl, and in 


another moment Prince was well oy 
upon the bosom of the flood. To th 
watcher on shore it appeared that the 
boatman was making futile efforts t 
pull the boat upstream. Actually hp 
was guiding the boat with deft use of 
the oars stern forward through the 
treacherous channel. \In a far shorter 
time than I could walk'\to the lower enj 
of the rapids, Prince had safely taken 
the boat into a quiet back eddy, wher 
I found him awaiting my arrival. 


WE. were now ready to launch upon 
our trip down the upper river, 
A short steel casting rod is heresy in 
trout country, but like many “far” 
westerners, I had come into the world 
as a “middle” westerner, and _ had 
learned the value of the short rod in 
placing a spoon hook. When Prince 
saw with what ease a spinner could be 
placed in a chosen pool on the opposite 
side of the stream, he became convinced 
that the short bait-casting rod was 
superior to the fly rod for spinner fish- 
ing. I believe that more native sons of 
our western states would realize the 
efficacy of spinner fishing with a short 
rod and multiplying reei if they saw it 
done more often. My own experience 
has proved it to be just as successful 
with the trout of western streams as 
with the bass of Wisconsin lakes. 

We had progressed only a short dis. 
tance down the river when an event 
took place which made Prince decide at 
once to purchase a bait-caster’s equip- 

(Continued on page 230) 
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Slowly the sun sank in the western sky and our day of thrills with rainbows and rapids was over. 
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UPPER: These sea bass have teeth like 
bull dogs and are not called snappers by 
any accident. 


RIGHT: This yellowtail made an ambi- 
tious attempt to swallow the robalo whole, 
but only partially succeeded. 


HAVE been interested in fishing 
| since—oh, well, this is not a testi- 

monial for a patent medicine adver- 
tisement, even though a day’s trip, 
with rod and line, on most any old 
stream, lake or beach is a sure health 
and viewpoint restorative. About three 
years ago some books on surf casting 
fell into my hands and since then the 
“long stick” has been my weapon every 
time I could steal away from duties. 

Sometime I should like to tell folks 
all about how wonderful the fishing is 
in the rivers, lagoons and surf near 
Tampico, Mexico, but this time I shall 
just relate briefly an incident or two of 
our sport during the last few months. 

This region has long been known as 
a fisherman’s paradise. Tarpon, robalo, 
sheepshead, jewfish, sea trout (weak 
fish), mangrove snappers, channel bass, 
and sharks abound in the waters around 
Tampico. The robalo shown in the 
accompanying photograph is truly a 
prize when one considers the conditions. 

Mrs. W. W. Nelson brought this 17% 
lb. fellow to gaff in 15 minutes, on a 
light bait-casting outfit with No. 9 
linen line. If you think this tame sport, 
just try it! It takes skill, endurance 
of wrist and a knowledge of this finny 
rascal’s tricks in fighting. 

To an imaginative person, Hulit’s 
book, “The Salt Water Angler,” gives 
many a thrill, so after reading it, four 
ot us forthwith ordered surf tackle. 
How I’d hate to be a fellow who misses 
the thrill of looking at tackle catalogs, 
arguing about specifications, and order- 
ing, opening a shipment of tackle and 
then going after those snaggle-toothed 
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warriors who live in the briny waters. 

Why, a fish that reaches maturity in 
tropical waters must be an experienced 
killer, and a victor in thousands of 
combats! The ocean knows the law 
“eat and be eaten,” but has never heard 
of “live and let live.” 

And so I started surf casting in 
earnest, using 250 yards of No. 12 line. 
For some time, tyro that I was, the 
only fish that came my way, that I 
could land, were what we call “trash,” 
meaning whiting, grouper, pompano, 
yellowtail, sea cats, etc. However, I 
had many losses of 
tackle from larger fish 
that cut my line near 
the leader, until a 30- 
inch No. 29 piano wire 
leader was attached 
which had a cross-line 
swivel for the weight 
in the middle. This 
placing the weight at a 
distance from the line 
prevents chafing or 
cutting the line, while 
playing a fish. About 
this time I adopted No. 
15 line with the result 
that several sharks 
were landed. The tiger 
shark (Galeocerdo 
maculatus) abounds in 
these waters, while yel- 
low bellies, shovel-nose, 
hammer-heads and one 
species I have never 
seen described, occa- 
sionally take the bait. 
In early spring or late 


By WALTER M. SMALL 


A 17% lb. Robalo taken on 
bait-casting tackle, 


winter months the tiger shark is most 
likely to monopolize your attention, as 
well as prevent you from making a 
catch of other fish. In the late spring 
months the _ shovel-nosed gourmand, 
cousin of the hammer-head, comes to 
the coast and salt-water estuaries in 
great numbers. They probably belong 
to the family Sphyonidae and are less 
gamy than the tiger shark, which leaps 
when hooked and displays great speed 
and strength. One trick of the latter 
is worth mentioning. After playing 
your fish into shallow water, he will 
rush away along the 
channels in such a 
manner that the surf 
rolls him over, fre- 
quently casting him 
almost upon the beach. 
When he rolls over, his 
high dorsal fin takes 
, the line with it, rolling 
it about his body. A 
tight line now spells 
disaster, and the only 
thing to’ do is let him 
take slack for a rush 
out to sea. If the line 
is taut when he rolls, 
his first struggle will 
break it; if the leader 
is short, his rough skin 
or stiff dorsal fin wil! 
have left you with cut 
or frayed strands. 
Few know that the 
tiger shark, which is 
ovoviviparous, carries 
the young in a uterus 
(Cont. on page 232) 
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vast herds that, swarming with the 

winter storms, drift out of the Yel- 
lowstone Park and over the mountain 
stock ranges beyond; it goes back to the 
days (the good old days) when, unpro- 
tected except by a few scattered rangers 
and with the local sentiment against 
them, they wandered around in the snow 
and the cold ... and in the mouth of 
each was a golden treasure. On either 
side of the upper jaw grows a single spur 
tooth or tusk which sold in those days for 
from five to fifty dollars a pair... And 
so the elk-tooth hunter plied his trade 
and the carcasses dotted the range. That 
crooked prong out there that looked like 
a dead bush sticking up was an antler. 
That mound in the snow was a dead elk. 

Spring came and the grass turned 
green and the sweet-smelling range 
flowers bloomed. But you held your 
nose as you rode along, for there was 
another smell that went reeking to high 
heaven. And you said to yourself that 
it must be terrible to be an animal or a 
bird and have a part of your body so 
colored or so shaped that people want 
to wear it... 

But one friend the elk had though in 
the far-off basin of Hell-roaring Creek. 
Herds drifting out of the Park were 
met by a strange little figure who lifted 
up his bare hands shouting, “Every bull 
his attention.” Then when the heads 
had all come up, the splendid antlers of 
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[’ begins with the elk really—those 


ELK TOOTH 
HUNTER 


A Dramatic Fictional Tale 
of the Old West 


By Frank MosHER 


the bulls forming 

big letter U’s, thus 

haranguing: ‘“Wel- 

come, friends. Stay 

near my place. Dig 

in snow and find nice 

grass. Toot hunter long 

way off. He come— 

well I go tell ranger.” 

Frenchy Gingras— 

elk lover. Mad Frenchy, 

“To keel them, just for 

teet. O-ow! It makes 

me hurt—right here— 

in the head.” Crazy 

Frenchy on his rock 

pile of a claim that no 

one could envy. Wiz- 

ened little hermit, who could envy him 

anything, with his weak mind, his grey 
hair and his isolated existence? 

But don’t be getting sorry. No, no. 
Frenchy was happy. Frenchy grinned 
all day like a Cheshire Cat. Dad Farnum 
had it about right: 
“Poor old nutsie- 
cockoo, he’s out of 
luck in every way. 
An’ what in Hell 
he’s laughing about 
I don’t know.” 

Oh, Frenchy got 
by all right. With 
his stony patch of 
hay and turnips and 
his mangy old cow 
that somebody sold 
him for twice what 
it was worth, he got 
by. Only he had to 
go out once and a 
while and work in 
somebody’s hot hay field to get provi- 
sions. For you see he wouldn’t touch 
wild game. Now there you are. Nice 
juicy steaks walking around on four 
legs, streams full of fish, grouse roost- 
ing overhead. What does he do, 
Frenchy? 

Why, he dammed up the Creek and 
made a fish pond. He tamed the trout 
throwing in to them, bugs and bread 
crumbs and even bits of precious bacon. 
You ought to have seen the big heads 


ery way 


At no time has the elk tooth 
ever been authorized or recognized, 
in whole or in any part, 
emblem or symbol representing the 
Order of Elks; but exactly the re- 
verse is the fact and any attempted 
misuse of the elk tooth as such 
emblem has been discouraged in ev- 
(by reports and recom- 
mendations adopted by the Grand 
Lodge), and such discouragement 
has been repeatedly reaffirmed dur- 
ing the twenty years or so inter- 
vening since mention was first re- 
corded of the matter. 

Reprinted from THE ELKS MAGAZINE 


come popping out of the water when hie 
yodled his fishing song. The very chip- 
munk which pilfered his wheat bin, he 
tamed and there he was chirping away 
from Frenchy’s shoulder, whisking out 
of sight behind his coat collar. He 
found a bull-elk calf wandering around 
alone and he took it in and tamed it 
and thought the world of it. 

And not a thing for the skillet. 
Frenchy, you’re a rare one. 


Oh, 


UT Henry Lamy, the forest ranger, 
came riding over into Hell-roaring 

and he understood him. Big, hulking 
fellow, though his voice was coarse and 
grating, he had a ready smile of a gold- 
tooth-mustache setting, and a good joke 
was ever his favorite solace. . . And 
Henry could spot them. He knew who 
could take a joke. Didn’t take him five 
minutes to see that here was one who 
wouldn’t fly up into a rage and want to 
fight. That was why he liked him. 

And the fun they 
had and the jokes 
Henry played. Why, 
he cut off little short 
lengths of telephone 
wire and stuck them 
up here and there in 
the hay field. And 
you ought to have 
seen Frenchy trying 
to mow. He slipped 
up when Frenchy 
was away and fished 
out his trout pond. 
(He! He! that was 
bully.) The big 
speckled fellows just 
fought for the hook. 
He targeted his big .45 on the chipmunk 
and blew it into smithereens. All 
Frenchy could find was a little piece of 
striped hide about the size of a postage 
stamp. To see the old fellow fingering 
it and looking like he’d lost his last 
friend (gold tooth’s out), was good as 
a circus. 

They had fine times together and 
Lamy got to hanging around. 

He liked to come up behind Frenchy 
and clap him on the shoulder and watch 
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him squirm and gasp out, “Ah did .da 
aa da owe 

He liked to get him tangled up in the 
Forest Laws and see him sweat. Why, 
he had Frenchy grieving for a week 
over his pet elk, thinking it was against 
the law to keep it. But best of all was 
the one about his homestead. 


Hé® told Frenchy (and read out of 
4 his Ranger manual too) that a 
new law had been made whereby old 
bachelors could not hold land. It 
worked like a charm. Even a crazy man 
gets excited about his home and now 
the idea that clearing more land would 
strengthen his claim took hold of 
Frenchy. He began to tear out stumps 
for all he was worth and to cut and 
burn brush. He worked like a Trojan. 
He kept it up day and night; and he 
wore himself to the bone and got wild- 
eyed and so jumpy that when a couple 
of men rode up hailing him, he gave 
vent to a long series of “ah-did-das,” 
before he ended with, “I save my home.” 

“What’s wrong with your home, 
Frenchy?” 

“T lose him. New law. You see old—” 

“Who says so?” 

“Ranger—that big feller wid the gold 
toot.” 

The two men looked at each other 
and got down. And when Henry rode 
up, there they were talking to the crazy 
little nut and listening to his yap. 
Why, they were the forest folks too: 
one was his supervisor and the other 
was an official from Washington who’d 
come out here a-peeking and snooping 
around. Of course a big softie like him 
(you see he was the pillar of a church 
or something back home) couldn’t un- 
derstand a good joke, and now here he 
was madder’n hops. Wow, he just 
walked right up to Henry and he took 
off his glasses and gave him the worst 
tongue lashing you ever heard; raved 
about a gold-tooth sneer—said he’d 
been hearing about it; called him a big 
yellow underhanded bully; ordered, 
“Hand over that badge!” 

No sense and no judgment nor noth- 
ing. 

Why, Hank was so dumbfounded that 


ee 


he rode off without a word. He won- 
dered and wondered about it. Shucks, 
of course he wouldn’t hurt that blamed 
little whiffet—all just in fun. Bet 
Frenchy enjoyed it if you came right 
down to it. . . Probably they had some- 
one they wanted to put in his place. 
Some favorite, sucking around.... 
That was a good one about Frenchy 
getting him some day; Bah, wouldn’t 
hurt a flea. . . Say, what did that ham- 
faced slob mean by that “not-fit-for-a- 
public-servant” stuff, eh? Servant, 
Servant? Sis-s-s ... “Who the hell 
wants to be anybody’s servant?” (Hen- 
ry Lamy, ex-forest ranger, asking to 
know.) 

He turned over a new leaf. Went 
down near the Park and took up a 
shack on a mining claim and he became 
an elk-tooth hunter. Say, it was the 
life. Had rangering skinned four ways. 
More money, less work (now that’s a 
fact) and handy to Mart Moore’s saloon. 

Hank made good. He knew the for- 
est like a book and he could stand the 
gaff. He wasn’t afraid of a long, hard 
trip, and he took chances with the game 
wardens—that is, on real windy days 
when the snow was swirling so’s to 
cover his tracks—; and he made big 
hauls. (Screw Clare wasn’t in it with 
him—and you know Screw.) He be- 
came the slickest tooth hunter of them 
all. 

And he was the fellow with the dandy 
little outfit. Item No. 1 was a high- 
powered rifle all painted white and fit- 
ted with a Maxim silencer. Item No. 2 
was a suit of white cover-alls to go over 
his other clothes—white boots and all. 
Last item—a white horse. 


OU see he was a sort of modest 

fellow—Hank; didn’t like to be 
seen at work—not by rangers, anyhow. 
Get him all fixed up like this and he 
was all right. Couldn’t see him against 
the snow. 

Oh, he had a good job, and it payed 
him well. . . Just off a spree but he’ll 
start work in the morning. Got a nice 
little band of fifty bull elk all spotted. 


‘ might come snooping along. 


They are yarded in the deep snow in a 
little cove up in Maiden Basin. He'll 
just slip up there on snow shoes and 
knock ’em down with his high-powered 
rifle. They can’t get away from him— 
snow is too deep. 

Bang! Bang! No, not that loud; 
the silencer takes it out. Down they 
go, sprawling in the snow—the tame 
park elk. Snappy work now. Ranger 
A slash 
or two at each mouth takes out the 
teeth—see? Got no time to monkey 
with the meat. Hell no. Let ’er rot. 
There’s plenty of it down near the 
shack. 


ACK in his cabin after a smoking 

hot meal, he looks them over. There 
are ten pairs of teeth which will prob- . 
ably average—oh, fifteen dollars. Not 
a bad little haul. He can go out and 
have a game of black jack with the 
boys... « 

Only he missed Frenchy. Little old 
nutsie-cuckoo Frenchy, he was good 
company. Not touchy about every little 
thing. Why even little sawed-off Mike, 
the least of the tooth hunters—you 
might just as well try to play with a 
porcupine. Damn them. Here he was 
a jolly fellow just spoiling for some fun 
and they wanted to fight. Heck, why 
didn’t they join the army. 

One thing, you could take it out on 
the elk; and there was some excitement 
in hearing your soft-nosed bullets pop 
against a big bull’s side. But it didn’t 
quite scratch the itch that was bother- 
ing him. He wanted to see Frenchy. 
Hellroaring Creek was a long way off, 
but then, there must be a big herd win- 
tering there. How’d it be to show some 
of these tame tooth hunters who hung 
around town and knocked down an elk 
or two, how a real man could plow out 
there through the deep snow and tooth 
a whole herd. . . Frenchy was sure set 
against tooth hunters. “Hell with him. 
Go right out there and camp with him.” 

So Henry took a light pack, stuck his 
toes in his long nine-foot skiis and 
streaked off forty miles before he built 
a campfire. And on a fine snowy morn- 
ing two days later, he came swooping 





down an open slope into Hellroaring 
Canyon. Just as he was telling himself 
he’d, soon be there and thinking what a 
surprise it would be to Frenchy he 
heard the scuff, scuff of snowshoes and, 
lo and behold, there came Frenchy Gin- 
gras himself, probably on his way to 
the Ranger Station at the mouth of the 
Canyon. Same old Frenchy; just as 
dried up as ever and just as crazy. 

“Coming up to see you, Frenchy. 
Ain’t you glad?” But Frenchy turned 
him down cold. (Why, Henry was so 
disappointed.) ,He flew up and sputter- 
ed around. “Get out, dam toot hunter. 
I go tell the Ranger.” Walked right off 
and left him. 

‘Whee, that was something. Wouldn’t 
do to have those Park Rangers on his 
trail. Henry turned around and went 
chasing after him. Tried to get on his 
good side and talk him out of that 
notion; no use. Then the big idea came 
and he didn’t care anymore. Just 
tagged along until they reached the 
clearing at the Ranger Station pasture. 
Then gruffly, “Goodbye, Frenchy. I’m 
sore. I’m going back home and by 
Heaven I ain’t never comin’ to see you 
no more.” 


H® swung into the trail going down 
the Yellowstone and went slipping 
along on his skiis (just as though he 
meant business about going home) until 
he got out of sight in the timber. Then 
he stopped and took a look around. 


Bully! With this storm blowing, old 
Frenchy’d be pretty likely to stay over 
at the station and not go back until the 
next morning. Things couldn’t be bet- 
ter (couldn’t, by hookey). Here was 
this flurry of snow blotting out his 
trail. Tell.the ranger? Aw, let him go 
tell—until he was black in the face—no 
one could prove anything on him... . 
Bound to be a big herd there the way 
he acted. . . . “Get out, dam toot hunt- 
er!”” Eh? Why, the blame little whiffet! 
Talking to a white man like that. Well, 
he’d learn him that he was monkeying 
with the wrong man. Monkeying? 
What was it old Dad had said about 
monkeying? “You’ll monkey with that 
crazy little elk-lover once too often?” 
Eh? Oh! Pooh, wouldn’t hurt a flea... 

Pleasant were the thoughts of the big 
tooth hunter as he left the trail and slid 
his skiis through the loose unpacked 
snow. . . Two hours later, his short cut 
brought him back again into Hellroar- 
ing Creek. Then a little burst of speed 
along the creek bottom, and he glimpsed 
the peculiarly-shaped clump of firs that 
marked the lower end of Frenchy’s 
claim. 

Ah, there they were, just as he’d 
thought, a big herd: Maybe a couple 
of thousand. Thin shapes through the 
haze of falling snow, they formed an 
indistinct moving mass in the open 
marsh. Here and there isolated bulls 
were digging deep pits through the 
snow to the green grass. Henry worked 
his way carefully into their midst, then 
he unlimbered. He got out of his skiis 
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and trampled a space for footing. Off 
came his pack, off came his heavy coat. 
He piled a little heap of brass cartridges 
on the pack and clamped the muffler on 
his rifle. He got all ready and then cut 
loose. Plump went the bullets Big 
bulls shivered and crumpled up in the 
snow or toppled slowly over on one side 
or jumped in the air and tried a dash 
that became only a halting walk. They 
lifted their magnificently antlered heads 
te see what was going on and fell back 
into the feed pits. Henry knocked them 
right and left; and once in a while he 
lifted his rifle and picked off a cripple 
that was getting away. (Nothing to it 
—just like shooting cows.) 

Dozens of carcasses. lay around, be- 
fore the startled herd got under way 
and went up the hill and into the tim- 
ber, ploughing deep ruts in the snow. 
Then Lamy laid down his smoking rifle, 
got out his clasp knife and made the 
rounds. Deftly and expertly he took 
the teeth. 

He went up to the cabin. (Get out, 


dam toot hunter!) He took off his skiis 
and jerked the door open. Ah, Frenchy 
all over—everything just so. There 
were neat stacks of blue-edged dishes 
up in a toggy home-made cupboard; 
fancy wood-box with the ends of the 
sticks all even; little shovel and poker 
in place—sis-s-s—think of the poor nut 
fiddling away like an old woman. Look 
at the curtains on that window. Ha, 
little red tablecloth. . . 

But the cupboard was the worst. He 
walked over to it and fetched it a kick 
with his heavy rubber. Crash! down 
it came, blue-edged pieces fiying every 
way. Whang, splinter; Frenchy’s pat- 
ent bed was no match for a strong 
man. Bing! over went the stove, ‘pieces 
of pipe rolling around. He grabbed the 
concertina off the wall, gave it a yank 
and stood grinning (he looked so com- 
ical), a piece of it in each hand; then a 
crackle of glass, as the key-board went 
flying out through the window. He 
kicked a hole in the flour sack, picked it 
up in his good strong right and whirled 
it around. Looked like a snow storm 
had struck the place. 


He made a good job of it. And then 
he heard a little bleat outside. Here 
came the pet elk—a lean gangling crea- 
ture—shaking its head and kicking its 


heels. It had heard the noise and 
thought Frenchy was back. Lamy 
grabbed his gun. He waited until the 
calf got real close and then he let him 
have it. It flopped down on the porch 
and lay sprawled out—all legs. He 
opened his clasp knife and grabbed 
roughly at the jaw. 


HE teeth, little white bits, he tied 

together with a piece of string and 
hung over the door latch. Then he 
stood off and looked it over. Ah, great. 
(He felt so jolly.) Here’d come Frenchy 
just a-wallowing through dead elk to 
get home. Then he’d have to clean off 
his pet calf before he could get in, 
Throw a fit that’ll last all winter. 

“Sure like to stay and see it,” said 
Hank, “but I better get.” He got his 
outfit and followed those ruts up over 
the ridge. 

At dusk he came upon the herd again. 
It was pretty dark for good shooting, 
but.they were close packed; and by 
letting fly into the bunch he -was able 
to bring down a few, .although, of 
course, he lost lots of cripples. He did- 
n’t bother to tooth them, but made camp 
on the spot. And, good woodsman that 
he was, he soon had a smoking hot 
meal. Then into his sleeping bag on the 
soft. bed of snow. Ah—comfortable. 
Um-m-m—. A fine day’s work. Fren- 
chy, I’d like—to—see. . . 

He awoke startled! Was that a step? 
Somebody sneaking up on him? (He 
strained his eyes into the starlight 
gloom.) What was that crouching there 
in the shadow of that clump of trees?— 
Frenchy—Ah, no—not Frenchy, but a 
dead elk. Take his teeth in the morn- 
ing. (He lay back.) Frenchy will come 
to-morrow. Um-m-m—Like—to—see. .. 


WO weeks later, the boys were at it 
again in the back of Mart Moore’s 

saloon. But they had found a new way 
to play black jack—elk teeth for stakes. 
Each player his little pile of choice 
brown bull teeth, pierced and tied in 
pairs with thongs of buckskin; and no 
sickly-white cow teeth allowed. 

Dealing swiftly, Dad Farnum flick- 
ered merely a glance at the newcomer. 
“Well, well. Here’s our little elk-lover, 
Frenchy, come to town.” Sip slap, sip 
slap (the cards went down). “Wonder 
if Hank Lamy, he’s come back too.” 

But Screw Clare had been watching. 
He laid down the one or two cards he 
had gathered; no, he dropped them. He 
answered, “No, he ain’t; and never— 
will—no more.” (What ails Screw, his 
voice is so husky.) “He’s through tak- 
ing teeth; and—by the living God— 
so’m I. Don’t you see what that damn 
lunatic’s got round his neck?” 

Frenchy stood there, looking quite 
calmly at them. Around his neck? Yes, 
he wore a string of teeth around his 
neck. Not big ones; little yellow teeth 
with crooked roots. Some were flecked 
with metal and—and one was gold 
crowned! 
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Heavy stand of virgin timber in the Monongahela 


National Forest. 


EARLY three million acres have 
been purchased by the Federal 
Government in 12 Eastern States, 
as an initial step towards developing 
a series of National Forests in the 


Eastern States. These lands are being 
acquired under the Act of March 1, 
1911, which was a culmination of efforts 
begun in 1900 with a memorial to Con- 
gress from the Apalachian National 
Park Association, urging the establish- 
ment of a National Park at some point 
in the Southern Apalachian region. 
The original act, known as the Weeks 
Law, restricted purchases to lands for 
the protection of navigable streams, but 
the scope of this Act has been broad- 
ened by recent legislation so as to per- 
mit lands being acquired for the pur- 
pose of timber production as well as 
protection of stream flow. While the 
Important and essential consideration 
in establishing this series of forests 
Is a contribution to the timber supply 
of the Eastern States, the center of 
our great industrial and wood-consum- 
ing industries, a not unimportant phase 
Which is being developed is the protec- 
tion of game, 

The National Forests of the West 
have been created by Presidential proc- 


FORESTS 


and their 
Relation to Game 


By W. W. ASHE, Secretary 


National Forest Reservation Commission 


lamation from lands set 
aside from the public do- 
main. In most of the 
Eastern States there was 
no public domain, but the 
conditions, following the 
depletion of the original 
heavy forests which once 
clothed this region, 
seemed to require in the 
first instance, federal 
ownership of lands in- 
strumental in the protec- 
tion of our great arterial 
waterways. Beyond this 
it was a step to extend- 
ing these forests to in- 
clude lands_ essentially 
valuable for the produc- 
tion of, timber and with 
the added important function of demon- 
strating to the private owner methods 
of handling his own lands so as to 
maintain their highest productivity. 
The National Forest Units which have 
been established 

are located as fol- 

lows: 


Acres 
92,945 
98,668 

201,300 
32,892 
50,080 


State 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Georgia 
Maine 
Michigan 
New Hamp- 

shire 431,846 
North Caro- 

lina 378,366 
Pennsyl- 

vania 243,986 
South Caro- 

lina 41,738 
Tennessee 373,528 
Virginia 585,796 
West Vir- 

ginia 241,820 
But in addition 
to the above lands 
which have been 


killed in th 


Forest in Virginia. 


purchased, there are National Forests 
in Arkansas, Florida, Minnesota and 
Michigan-—all of them public land 
states which were created out of the 
public domain. 


UTURE plans call for the extension 

of this system so as to embrace a 
total of six million acres in the Appa- 
lachians, White Mountains and Ozarks, 
two and one-half million acres in addi- 
tion to the lands already in government 
ownership in the Lake States, and two 
and one-half million acres in the pine 
region of the Southeastern states. 
Thus, considerable portions of the im- 
portant forest regions of the East, will 
eventually be under Federal control, 
and it can be expected that this will 
result in the retention of limited areas 
within each of these regions within 
which will be preserved the local forest 
growth with its wild life. A large part 
of the Pisgah National Forest in west- 
ern North Carolina is embraced in a 
game preserve 
and is known as 
the Yisgah Na- 
tional Forest and 
Game Preserve, 
the State of 
North Carolina, 
having ceded to 
the Federal Gov- 
ernment full con- 
trol over the 
game within this 
portion of the 
forest. This pre- 
serve is well 
stocked _ with 
white-tailed deer, 
while buffalo 
have been intro- 
duced from the 
bison herd in 
Vermont. There 
are likewise fed- 
eral game refuges 
on the Cherokee 
(Cont. on p. 233) 
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The ART and 4 
SRA Fresh Water 


By 


Dr. GEORGE PARKER HOLDEN 


terial for the leader. This material 
is not silkworm’s entrails—it is the 
unspun silk which ordinarily would go 


G teri tort gut is the standard ma- 


into the building of the cocoon. When 
the creatures are ready to spin they 
are torn apart and the silk-sacs, held by 
the ends, are drawn out to the length 
they will stand and the resultant 
strands are dried in the air. These 
strands come in various thicknesses, of 
different lengths and in widely varying 
quality. The best gut from the Asiatic 
silkworm is imported from Spain and 
is selected both for uniformity in size 
and to be uniformly round and not 
flattened. The natural color is usually 
a bluish-yellow, translucent white, the 
best.,having not too yellowish a tinge 
and being clear and wiry. That 
stained a “mist,” or bluish-gray color 
generally is preferred as being the least 
visible in the water. You can stain 
the natural to a color approximating 
this by immersion or steeping for a 
time in a good ink. 

There are several firms in this coun- 
try specializing in gut importations; 
and we have obtained beautiful stock 
from abroad. First wash the gut with 
brown soap and warm water, then 
rinse thoroughly, before dyeing. Some 
like the brownish-yellow tinge imparted 
by soaking the gut in an infusion of 
black walnut sliucks or of green tea 
and red onion leaves. 

Writes “Ephemera” in his “Handbook 
of Angling” (London, 1847): “To 
make your gut a water-color, take a 
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teaspoonful of common red ink, add to 
it as much soot, and about the third of 
a teacupful of water; let them simmer 
for about ten minutes; when cool, steep 
your line until it be stained to your 
fancy. This is a very good color for 
the purpose, but should be applied 
gradually, taking out your gut fre- 
quently to examine the depth of the 
tint, lest it should become too dark.” 
Malcolm A. Shipley says that, “The 
famous mist color for leaders and gut 
is made as follows: Into an enameled 
boiler that will hold one pint, place as 
much best quality chip logwood as will 
go into a teaspoon; fill the boiler with 
water and let it come to a boil. Allow 
it to boil for ten minutes, take it off the 
fire and place in it as much sulphate 
of iron as you can hold on a ten-cent 
piece and stir it until dissolved. Now 
place the gut in the liquor one and 
one-half minutes, then if not dark 
enough insert it again, and allow to 
stay until it has the desired shade. I 
have used this recipe for years and 
have never found it injurious to the 
gut in any way.” 


REATMENT of silkworm-gut by 
immersion in a nitrate of silver 
solution followed by exposure to light 
and then soaking it in photographic de- 
veloper renders it brownish, opaque and 
less conspicuous in the water (Hewitt). 


The use of vari-colored leaders is a. 


clever adaptation of the war-developed 
art of camouflage by obscuration 
through the breaking of the continuity 


Selection, Care and 
Rigging of the Rod 


of lines, which has become generally 
familiar. Mixed strands of green, blue, 
mist, yellow and unstained are used— 
colors approximating those of strings 
of vegetation commonly floating in the 
water. 


HE most useful sizes of artificial 

flies for trout fishing are numbers 
10, 12 and 14—tthe 12 in most brands 
being the best for all-around use— 
according to the American system of 
indicating hook sizes. Larger flies than 
these are used late in the evening, for 
large trout, for bass and for salmon. 
Confusion arises from the fact that 
the modern British system of “new 
numbers” denominates the smallest 
midge fly as 000, the two nex! larger 
being 00 and 0. Then follow numbers 
1, 2, 3, etc., the larger numbers denot- 
ing the larger flies. By the prevalent 
American plan—old numbers— the 
smallest size, corresponding to the Brit- 
ish 000, is numbered 17; 16 is the next 
largest size, as the flies get larger the 
numbers become smaller. The corre- 
sponding English new sizes for the 
numbers 10, 12 and 14 flies are numbers 
5, 3 and 1 respectively. 

The suggestion of the late Dr. Harry 
Gove, of New Brunswick, concerning 
the treatment of dry flies is excellent. 
Says he, “Place a few pieces of parat- 
fine wax in a wide-mouthed bottle and 
add twice the volume of parafiine oil. 
Place the bottle in hot water, shaking 
it now and again until the wax and the 


oil are thoroughly mixed together. Now 
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immerse the flies in it for a few min- 
utes, then take them out and press them 
gently between two folds of cloth to 
remove superfluous oil. They will not 
require another application for a 
lengthy period. If you do not possess 
one of the convenient English alum- 
inum fly-boxes, divided into little com- 
partments, each with its individual 
transparent and spring-hinged lid, you 
can carry eyed artificials loosely in any 
small commercial hinged box that is 
about an inch, deep. This is a very 
popular method with many of great 
practical experience. Or you can plait 
a piece of paper and place this in the 
box, and stick the flies through the tops 
of the folds.” 

A most convenient new wrinkle is the 
Connett “EZC” fly container for carry- 
ing in the pocket on the stream. For 
storage of your main stock of flies in 
safety against the assault of moths, 
nothing is better than the standard 
preserve-jar. 


HE “enameled” silk line, because of 

its greater weight and smoothness 
which permit it to render freely 
through the guides, is the regulation 
line for casting the fly; for understand 
that in fly-casting it is the weight of 
the line acted upon by the spring of the 
rod that carries out the leader and flies, 
whereas in casting bait it is the weight 
of the bait that carries out the line. 
The same line may be used for bait 
fishing, but for bait-casting with the 
short rod, either a soft or hard-braided 
undressed silk line is the thing. A par- 
ticularly nice-appearing vacuum-finish- 
ed line of moderate price, is Crandall’s 
“American Finish,” a dull-finished fly- 
line, of a brown color and great flexi- 
bility. 

Excellent tapered lines are the En- 
glish “Hardy Corona,” and the “King- 
fisher.” A tapered line will cast both 
farther and finer. If you feel that you 
can afford the extra expense, have a 
double-tapered line, that may be 
changed end for end on the reel after 
appreciable wear; if not, content your- 
self with a level line, which will do 
excellent work. In either case have the 
gut leader which you attach to the line 
made up tapered, as already noted, by 
the use of heavy gut strands at the end 
joining the line, the other strands grad- 
ually decreasing in size toward the end 
holding the tail-fly. The one condition 
under which you may achieve better 
results with the flat (no taper) line and 
short, heavy, uniform leader is when 
casting against a stiff wind. Extra- 
ordinarily long and fine leaders are 
sometimes used for the special purpose 
of casting with the wind—a modified 
form of the “blow-line” angling popu- 
lar on Irish lakes and much practised 
with natural May-flies in the season. 
For the genuine blow-line work, a very 
light silk reel-line also is essential; it 
may be simply waxed floss-silk. 

Always unreel and carefully dry out 
all lines, by free exposure in large loose 


Typical dry-fly water on the 
Saugatuck. 


coils to the air, but not in the hot sun, 
immediately after use. The practical 
angler should know how to splice a 
broken or cut line; this accident often 
occurs from stepping on a hanging loop 
with the hob-nailed wading shoe. The 
felt-soled shoes that are now com- 
ing into vogue not only obviate this 
danger but are most satisfactory in 


every other way. Another preventive 


measure is to carry your slack in the 


left hand in a series of loops, that will 


hang clear of the ground or water. 
When doing this, before reaching for- 
ward with the left hand to draw in 
another loop through the guides, hook 
the little finger of the right, or rod, 
hand over the line so that you control 
it at any time that a fish rises. A 
knowledge of splicing will enable you 
also to make your own tapered lines— 
not so smooth and fine as those from 
the tackle-dealer, but very serviceable 
nevertheless—by splicing together dif- 
ferent sizes of level dressed line, which 
you can obtain in single or multiple 
twenty-five yard lengths. Tapered lines 
come singly in lengths of thirty yards 
or more. Thus you also may make use 
of the still solid portions of expensive 
lines that are partially worn out, at the 
end. To splice a line, first fray out the 
ends to be united, with a needle or steel 
pin, carefully separating the strands 
for at least three-fourths of an inch. 
Divide the strands of each end into 
three equal parts; cut away not much 
more than a fourth from each part; 
wax the parts and overlap the splice 
about half way. When splicing a lighter 
to a heavier piece of line, cut out fewer 
strands, if any, from the former. Now 
twist the whole splice tightly, right 
hand turning away from you, left to- 
ward you. Catch the middle of the 
splice in a half hitch or two of your 
winding silk, as it is easier to make the 
winding in two parts, starting each 
from the middle, and twist the half of 
the splice you are engaged with toward 
you as you wind away from you. Wind 
closely with waxed silk-thread, 00, 000 
or a single strand of size A. End the 
whipping, as directed for the finishing- 
knot of a fly, by turning the end back 
and under the last three or four turns; 
only here you must make these final 
turns over something like the point of a 
lead pencil held against the line, so you 
will have space to push the end through, 
before pulling these coils tight. Turn 
the splice and treat the other half sim- 
ilarly. Then roll the complete splice 


* against the table under a strip of wood. 


Apply a coat of shellac if it is desired 
soon to use the line, otherwise use spar 
varnish slightly thinned with turpen- 
tine; repeat when the splice shows 
signs of wear. 


¢)* course the angler’s ditty-bag will 
include all the little things needed 
for these repairs to tackle, etc., as shel- 
lac, winding-silk, small pliers and file, 
emery-cloth, ferrule cement, a bit of 
(Continued on page 236) 
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NE of the purposes of this thrill- 
O ing tale is to relieve the burning 

curiosity of a number of water- 
fowl in widely scattered sections of the 
country. These fowl noted to their 
abject astonishment that they were now 
and then being neatly missed by clouds 
of what appeared to be solid gold shot, 
this being a metal not ordinarily found 
in shotgun shells in spite of the impres- 
sion you might obtain to the contrary 
from the prices asked for said shells. 

The less lucky of the fowl who didn’t 
get missed by these golden clouds, spent 
very little time in wondering what hit 
them and they are now in no position to 
be astonished at anything. 

It has long been understood that the 
only way to quiet down an albino deer 
so you could approach with your little 
skinning knife was with a silver bullet 
but I have never ‘seen or heard the 
allegation that the best way to secure 
a long range duck was with shot of 
gold. My impression has been that 
what was needed was buckshot, and 
plenty of it, coupled with a shooting 
ability several pegs higher than any I 
possess. 

At the same time, a few months after 
the appearance of this veracious tale, a 
large number of parties will be whit- 
tling into perfectly good five-cent shot- 
gun shells to show their astonished 
friends something new in the shot line 
—shot certainly not made of lead, as 
are all well conducted shot, but appar- 
ently of the same metal as that rare 
and elusive bird, the five dollar half- 
eagle, or at least of the same material 
as the well known eoin which is so 
copiously dropped into slot machines in 
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the. usually vain hope of producing a 
stick of gum or one’s correct weight. 

The pellets—several hundred thou- 
sand of which I have started through 
various shotgun barrels at various 
marks in the past two months—are of 
a handsome red, copper color. 

A little dissection with the blade of 
one’s knife for which one does not care 
a great deal, reveals the fact that this 
color does not go all the way through, 
but is a thin, tough coating or plating 
over the ordinary lead of the ordinary 
shot. In other words, a copper jacket 
shot. 

This surprising and indecent depart- 
ure from the accepted way of making 
shotgun shot arises, as you might well 
expect, with those ammunition Boshe- 
viks over on the clear and splashing 
little mountain stream which runs in 
front of East Alton, Illinois, or in case 


your geography is a little weak, the : 


Western Cartridge Co. 

Once more these miscreants have 
broken off the reservation with some- 
thing that will provoke wild yells from 
the other ammunition companies—and 
the usual salvo of knocks and mis- 
statements which greeted the appear- 
ance of Western Super X. 

Starting from the first load shot out 
of the first fowling piece, this copper- 
plated shot will commence to ruin gun 
barrels and remove chokes, not to men- 
tion poisoning the game, filling the 
meat. full of mildew and verdigris, but 
mostly failing to hit anything worthy 
of mention because copper shot are too 
light. 

Not that any of these statements will 
be true, but—the boys have to say 


By Capt. 
Epwarp C. CROsSsMAN 


UPPER: Any load kicks you if you stop 
it with your jaw. 

LOWER: 
patterning. 


I greatly prefer this sort of 


as 





something about the opposition’s new 
goods, don’t they? 

My suggestion is—in view of the 
large number of guns which were blown 
up with Super X as per the stories 
which flew thick and fast unweighted 
down by any facts to slow down their 
flight—that this copper shot be used in 
the other, remaining barrel of such 
wrecked guns, thereby ruining that 
barrel also and making what might be 
called a grand slam for Western prod- 
ucts. 

The facts of the case are merely 
these. The Western Cartridge Co. of 
East Alton is preparing to market a 
line of long-range -wild-fowl shotgun 
shells—and possibly other shells as well 
—loaded with shot coated or plated 
with copper by some process concerning 
which I know nothing. 


HE ballistic reason for this strange 

departure from the good old “drop- 
and-chilled” Siamese twins is because 
by this process the shot can be made 
about 25% harder than the hardest of 
“chilled” shot but without loss of sec- 
tional density which follows heavy 
alloying by the use of lighter metals 
than lead. 

This hardness in turn prevents the 
scraping and flattening and general 
“batteration” of the pellets in passing 
througk the chamber cone and the 
choke cone—not to mention the two feet 
of odd barrel in between. No lead is 
deposited to add to the friction and in 
turn pile up more lead and wreck pat- 
terns. 
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A far greater majority of the pellets 
escape from the mob scene with a fair 
approximation to roundness, and the 
result is lessened stringing—which is 
something outside of the testing prov- 
ince of the ordinary shooter — and 
closed patterns, which any man with a 
couple of shells and some white paper 
can see for himself. 

So much for the ballistic end of it. 

The first objection in theory is that 
the pellets will be lighter, hence much 
less effective in overcoming the air 
resistance—to use a ballistic expression, 
heir ballistic coefficiency will be lowered. 


HE answer is that the plating is so 

thin that practically none of the 
lead is replaced, while in turn it is pos- 
sible to lower the alloy of the shot itself 
and so keep the pellet up to the same 
weight as the ordinary chilled shot. 
Whether this has been done, I cannot 
say. 

I can merely remark that Western’s 
actory standard for chilled No. 4 shot, 
runs 151 to the ounce of 437 grains, or 
2.9 grains per shot.- 

I weighed ten of these copper-plated 
pellets and found the total to be 30.5 
grains, or a mean of 
3.05 grains per shot. 

The mean diameter 
of ten of them mea- 
sured .127. The 
standard quoted by 
Vestern is .13. From 
all of which you will 
gather then the shot 
weighed slightly more 
han the Western 
quoted standard, and 
ere slightly smaller 
in diameter. 

It may be taken, 
owever, that the pel- 
lets are practically 
he same in sectional 
density as the ordi- 
ary chilled pellet and 
about 25% harder. 

The idea of harder 
hot is not new. For 
years Henry Sharpe 
of England has been 
reaching this doc- 
rine, and I believe 
patented a harder shot process. 

Answering the next and - natural 
huestion, I have fired to date slightly 
nore than two hundred shells loaded 
with this shot and have inspected other 
uns in which the owners, by request, 
red some of these loads which I fur- 
ished to them. 

There is no indication whatever of 
ny damage to the gun, but there is a 
arge and joyful appearance on wiping 
but the powder residue, the same being 
h total absence of any signs of leading 
br any other metallic deposit in the bore. 

I have yet to see a gun, particularly 
Pf the Super or Magnum type, used 
rith the ultra-high velocity, heavy 

ads now fired at all sorts of water- 
owl from 25 yard teal to 225 yard 


fly-up-the-creeks, which did not lead in 
copious fashion both forward of the 
chamber, and at the choke. 

Also did I discover in holding a long 
patterning seance in trying out these 


new guns or a new shell, that when this . 


leading got unusually juicy and plenti- 
ful, the patterns fell off steadily. The 
80% gun speedily became a 75% gun, 
and worse if the lead were not removed. 
The process seems to be an accumula- 
tive one, the lead piling up more and 
more with each shot. 

Score one for the copper shot in that 
this pleasing -phenomenum did not oc- 
cur. The reason it did not is because 
no lead touches the bore. There is not 
heat or friction enough to create copper 
fouling, one reason being that copper 
has a melting point of 1,980° F. as 
against 450° for a mixture of lead and 
tin or say 700° for a chilled shot. 

Also there is no reason for expecta- 
tion of the slightest damage to the fin- 
est gun from a soft lead pellet coated 
with a plating of copper too thin to be 
measured with any ordinary micrometer. 

It is, of course, well to remember 
that when a gun leads in generous fash- 
ion, this lead can come from but one 


nh 


Where the Red Injun shot put on their show. 


source, the shot passing through it. 
When a shot loses lead, it is to be pre- 
sumed that it did not lose this lead 
neatly and evenly from all around its 
circumference but from some_ spot 
which skittered over the already leaded 
place in the bore. Also that when this 
little flat-wheeler arrived in the open 
air, it would blithely skate off at an 
angle to its original projected line of 
flight as is the habit of any sphere, not 
given rotation, not absolutely round, or 
not absolutely true as to center of mass 
and center of form. 


T was to correct such departures 
from the straight and narrow path 
that the guns of Revolutionary days 
were rifled. They kept on using round 


balls for fifty years or more, the rifling 
was merely to keep the round bullet 
from drifting off down toward John- 
son’s or other location. 

All. of which ballistic discourse is 
offered as the reason why 70% shot- 
guns are much more plentiful than 90% 
shotguns, in fact the majority is about 
1,000 to one—and the one is usually 
owned by a plain ordinary liar. 

Now as to performance. 


UCH of these copper-coated Indian 

shot as I have encountered have 
been loaded in the justly famous Soup 
Rex combination of the Western outfit, 
which said combination will always 
shoot close to 80% in an 80% gun, all 
of which is something that I feel is 
pretty safe from dispute. 

Copper-plated shot are not entirely 
necessary for the noble sport of stomp- 
in’ rabbits out of the bresh pile and I 
believe thus far are confined to the 
variety of shell intended for distant 
ducks. 

I have shot them in my own pet 80% 
gun—which is about 20% more gun 
than a bird of my shooting skill re- 
quires—just enough to know that they 
will do better than 
80% almost indefi- 
nitely. 

I believe the West- 
ern outfit has some- 
thing on the ball 
with this Red Injun 
shot of theirs. The 
powder, incidentally, 
was the new Herco 
progressive burning, 
but how much powder 
and how much copper 
shot I don’t know. I 
do know that I am 
tickled pink with it 
thus far. 

Using one of those 
old reliable Brown- 
ing-Winchester Model 
"97 corn-shellers, the 
Western factory at 
East Alton, Illinois, 
reports the following 
ballistic and pattern 
results: 

Pres- Pat. 
Load Vel. sure tern 

drop 858 9543 55 
chilled 867 9655 -6% 
copper 870 9543 
drop 998 9251 
chilled 998 9363 
copper 991 9251 
copper 998 9991 
copper 995 10818 
copper 976 10772 
copper 973 9363 


Powder 

Bulk 3....14% 
Bulk 3....14 
Bulk 3....1% 
Super X.. 1% 
Super X.. 1% 
Super X.. 1% 
Super X.. 1% 
Super X.. 1% 
Super X., 1% 
Super X.. 14 


All the above from 
special 80% “Magnum” or 
guns. 

With a Super Fox, the results ran 
thus, using 3 inch case, 13% oz. No. 4 
copper shot: 

Left barrel 81.3; 80.5; 77.4; 83.0; 


(Continued on page 246) 
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A splash! It 
breaks the silence 
of the glade, 
rushing out 
through the 
forest aisles 

in rapidly 
repeating echoes. 


OONLIGHT;; starlight; a forest 
M dripping with the dew of night. 

A ribbon of shimmering light 
rays merging into a black void that 
occasionally breaks into rapidly moving 
crescents of fading light as some dis- 
turbance of larger proportions than 
that caused by the riffle, finds its way 
along the surface of the water into the 
hidden corners of the big pool. 

Silence that seems tangible—deep, 
impressive and yet filled at all times 
with the indescribable song of life— 
which to the human ear is not sound, 
but rather an accentuation, an intensi- 
fier of the quietude. 

A splash! It breaks the silence of 
the glade, rushing out through the for- 
est aisles in rapidly repeating but 
quickly diminishing echoes until it 
finally sighs away in the dreamy night 
air, leaving the mysterious silence more 
impressive than ever. 

Splash! Again the echoing distur- 
bance of Nature’s peaceful quiet. Look! 
The deep black void has become a veri- 
table fountain of glittering stars. They 
scintillate brightly for a moment as 
they are through the air, disappearing 
into a mass of glimmering ripples that 
spread out in ever-widening circles, held 
intact by the light of the summer moon, 
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Carnochan’s 


By 
Ray BERGMAN 


until the whole dark void of the pool 


- becomes a dancing sparkle of phosphor- 


escent, liquid light. 

Is it imagination or do we see some- 
thing moving in the living light rays? 
There it is! A black shape that turns 
into a glistening body! It is a fish, and 
again he breaks through the water, 
hovers for a moment on the surface and 
then fades into obscurity as the pool of 
light once more becomes the black im- 
penetrable void. 

Such is the big pool at the head of 
Carnochan’s Run, seen on a moonlight 
night, at that witching hour when Red 
Spot, the monster trout, emerges from 
his securely hidden daylight lair, to 
play and feed throughout the night, 
unknown to all except the wild folk of 
the forest, the laughing waters of the 
riffle, the trees that so carefully guard 
the waters and the wild flowers that 
glorify the banks. 

Here he had lived his life, undisturb- 
ed and undisputed lord of the run until 
one night while canoeing through the 
waterways I heard, saw and coveted. 

In a way it was rather strange, this 
trout being in Carnochan’s Run. Of 
his own kin, there were none, the 
waters being inhabited by pickerel, 
perch, sunfish and other lowly fish. Far 


Run 


The Romantic Story 
of Red Spot, King 
of the Stillwater 


up-stream, about three miles, conditions 
were ideal for trout and many of the 
speckled beauties lived happily in the 
dancing spring water. In Carnochan’s 
Run the stream was more on the slug- 
gish type, the water quite warm in 
summer, the bottom was muddy—al 
most slimy, while weeds cluttered upa 
good deal of the Run. It was ideal sur 
roundings for the pickerel and perch 
but not for the home of Fontinalis. 

Red Spot spent part of his life in the 
spring waters up-stream. For years 
there had been tales circulating 
throughout the county of a big trout in 
the Woodland Spring Hole. The reports 
conflicted, some estimating his weight 
at three pounds and others at two 
pounds. In one respect all the tales 
were alike and that was in his ability to 
get away after being hooked. 


HEN after a time these stories 

stopped. Followed a rumor that 
the big trout had left the Spring Hole 
No one knew where he had gone or if 
in truth, he had disappeared. The fatt 
remained that no one ever hooked the 
big fish again and gradually the met 
ory of his many victories faded from 
the minds of the defeated anglers with 
whom he had come in contact. 
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For some unaccountable reason Red 
Spot had moved down-stream among 
aliens and at least seven years had 
passed before I saw him in Carnochan’s 
Run. He had grown to immense pro- 
portions, at least seven pounds in 
weight. After that first night of dis- 
covery, I spent a number of days at the 
big pool searching every corner of the 
creek bottom but without discovering 
his secret hiding place. 

Only one place I could not reach with 
my probing stick and that was under 
the upturned roots of a large tree that 
had, as it fell, opened a deep hole in the 
bank into which the waters of the creek 
had run, resulting in a dark under- 
ground or rather underwater cavern. 


EASONABLY sure that this was 

the lair of Red Spot, I spent num- 
berless days sitting in a vantage spot 
that revealed the creek bottom to my 
eager searching eyes, always hoping 
for a sight of the big trout. Some 
times I brought my rod along and spent 
the day floating endless varieties of 
choice morsels over his lair under the 
roots. I weighted my pet patterns of 
flies, carefully floated every lure I pos- 
sessed past the place where I was sure 
His Majesty lurked, without being en- 
couraged even by seeing the tip of his 
mighty tail. 

Then one day, at sunset, I saw a 
huge black shape pass over the bit of 
white sand that lay immediately in 
front of the lair. That was all; it had 
become too dark to see any more but I 
knew then, that my only hope of ever 
catching Red Spot, was to go after him 
in the night; when he was playing and 
feeding in the Run, as I had seen him 
on that first unforgettable moonlight 
night. 

It was well along in August before I 
had another opportunity to spend a 
night on Carnochan’s Run. It was a 
beautiful night, the full moon silvered 
down through the trees, the waters 
gurgled and murmured under me as I 
propelled my canoe along the creek to 
the deep hole where Red Spot reigned. 

Carefully I approached to a place 
where I could cast my flies over the 
most promising waters. Carefully I 
made the craft fast by sticking my 
paddle in the mud and tying it to the 
canoe. Then came a period of watchful 
waiting. I thought that I had come in 
vain as two hours passed without the 
big fish showing any evidences of his 
existence, 

Then came a splash and I saw his big 
back in the moonlight. Softly my fly 
settled over the spot where he had 
risen, Came a mighty splash, a power- 
ful tug and my line came free. The fly 
was gone, broken from the leader. Four 
times this happened, each time I felt 
but a single tug. After that my casting 
Seemed useless, for he had stopped ris- 
ing, and the pool became a dead lifeless 
void, gradually fading from view as the 
moon passed behind the trees that lined 
the western bank of the stream. 


I had come prepared for any thing, 
having brought an endless array of 
spinners and other lures of various 
sizes and colors. These I used one after 
the other but the big trout evidently 
scorned them for the foolish things they 
were as I did not get a touch. I began 
to fear that he had been frightened off 
by my casting; had retreated to his lair 
to await my departure and had almost 
decided to call it a night when I heard 
a curious flopping on the surface of the 
water. For a time I was rather puzzled 
and then realized that the noise was 
caused by the frightened jumping of 
small fish. “There,” I muttered, “he’s 
after minnows.” 

In my previous casting I had hooked 
two fair-sized shiners. These I had 
dropped into the bottom of the canoe. 
Now I was glad that I had done so and 
more than glad to find that one of them 
was still pretty lively. Then I discov- 
ered that I had left my bait hooks at 
home. After searching unsuccessfully 
through my kit for a stray one I finally 
took a treble hook from one of my spin- 
ners and used that. 

I cast the minnow out into the pool 
and sat there tense, every nerve in my 
being jumping with excitement. For a 
long time nothing happened. I began 
to lose interest. I started to reel in and 
then it came, a mighty, powerful pull. 
I let the line slip through the guides 
pulling more slack from the reel. Pull 
—pull—just like that, steady and 
strong. Then it stopped. I gathered in 
my slack line and_ struck—George! 
what a tremendous weight. There was 
a powerful surge. I could hear the line 
cut through the water and the fight 
was on. 


“_ moon had long ceased to be of 
any help. I held a rod that was in- 
visible and at the end of it, somewhere 
out in that black void, was a fighting 
surging demon, who had all the chances 


of victory on his side. Several times I 
heard my rod tip strike the water with 
a wicked swish. Only 
at times like that 
did I know when I 
was exerting too 
much strain on the 
tackle. I became too 
excited finally, to 
even pretend to play 
the fish, all I did 
was to hang on to 
the rod and hope 
against disaster, 
long for victory. 

It was useless. I 
knew it after the 
first few minutes. 
When the canoe 
finally broke from 
the mooring due 
to the terrible 
pul bil--I 
looked for 
the end. It 
came sud- 
denly. Too 


late I realized that the trout had run 
under the canoe. There came a tense 
moment as the canoe jammed against 
the shore, the pull on the rod became so 
great that I thought it would fly from 
my hands. Came a heartrending snap, 
something had broken. The fight was 
over and once more Red Spot was the 
victor. 


ED SPOT had fooled with the flies 

that I had cast over him, had brok- 
en them from the leader with a single 
slap of his mighty tail. He had scorned 
the spinners, plugs and all the other 
hardware, but when a crippled minnow 
swam around the pool in company with 
a school of other minnows, he had lost 
his casual caution and had swallowed 
the crippled shiner. Deep into his vitals 
went the minnow, together with the 
treble hook. Immediately following this 
had come the terrible battle with the 
unseen force, which seemed to be trying 
to pull him to the top of the water. 
All the trout’s savageness had risen to 
the fight—memories of former battles 
under similar circumstances lent him 
wisdom, and, although in his vitals 
there was something that tore and 
stung with each surge of his powerful 
body, still he fought the fight of a con- 
queror, winning the victory at the price 
of mutilating his vital organs. 

The victory his, Red Spot went to his 
lair under the root where he burrowed 
his head into the darkest corner, and 
then for a time lying there quiet and 
subdued, he began to feel the presence 
of that something that meant death. 

In his vitals the treble hook had 
wrought irreparable damage. Slowly 
but surely the spark of life was going 
cut. After a time it became an effort 
to keep his body upright. Continually 
the big fish turned over on his side, and 
then struggled furiously to regain his 
balance. Each time this happened, he 
would stay on his side a little longer 
and it took a greater effort for him to ° 
regain an upright position. Finally his 

sense of direction, of 
location, failed to 
function any longer. 
His brain was be- 
coming numb. One 
of his struggles 
brought. him from 
under the root. After 
that it seemed im- 
possible to stay 
under the surface of 
the water. Between 
trying to stay deep 
in the water and 
also in an upright 
position, the big fish 
used up his fastly 
waning powers and 
hastened the 
end that had 

to come. 
Weaker 
and weaker 
became the 
(Cont. on p. 236) 
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CRUISING 


By 
H. Wyatt WasHINGTON 


to CAIRO 


Concerning Seven-Hundred 
Miles, Seven Days 
and a Dog 


It’s time 


to tune in on unfolding FORESTS, 
singing STREAMS and the far 
fly-ways in the long blue lanes over- 


Ge tan is broadcasting! 


head! Spring is on the air; the spirit 
is catching: she holds the trigger-finger 
of the world and Nature comes into 
her own. Wild wings are on the way 
north, the beautiful Ohio River is rac- 
ing eagerly away to the sea. Every- 
where there is an undefined air of 
expectancy; everywhere there is an 
adventure in Beauty waiting, for man’s 
mood is but a tinder-box of primal 
pleadings which spring sets afire! He 
is of a mind to go Somewhere, he and 
his mate. 

*Twas in the dead of last night my 
Mate filed an official ultimatum to the 
effect that geese were under way: 
“Hark, don’t you hear ’em honking? 
The time has come for our cruise; you 
promised when the geese flew; 
Listen!” I listened, alas not 
alone to the strident calls from 
above that fed fresh fuel to the 
flame of desire; I listened also 
to the closer uncertain challenge 
voiced by the lat- 
est addition to my 


family, the voice of an airedale dog, 
four months old! One, long-trusted as 
friend, has bestowed this affliction upon 
me, which, by reason of an unimpeached 
registered pedigree I have been unable 
to lose in that otherwise often helpful 
haven known as the bourne of missing 
dogs. The saving grace of the present 
enforced adoption is a collar (to which 
the key is missing) appropriately en- 
graved “Hell-Fer-Sartin.” This holds 
me now in good stead, doing double 
duty for destination as well as name. 
Above his insistent yapping I demanded 
to know if I had promised to go any- 
where and take that—(woof-woof)— 
dog? Can’t leave him, you say—then 
we'll (woof-woof) stay with him. And 
*twas thus I set sail again in my slum- 
ber boat. 

Morning brought the Sabbath. It 
brought also a breakfast of cod-fish 
balls (my one weakness), and a trium- 
phant mate waving aloft the banner of 
victory in the form of a night letter 
from the crew, somewhere in Kentucky 


Highballing! 


... be there tonight ... arranged... 
Hell-fer-Sartin . . . time limited... 
supplies ... boat... gas... ’nevery- 
thing; . 1” 

Those were the climaxes I caught 
above the intermittent tattoo that pup 
beat on the hard-wood floor with the 
tattered remains of my best bed room 
slipper, but -were sufficient for me to 
deduce there remained nothing for me 
to do but to put. the finishing touches 
on “Highball’s” fitting out, and to let 
Hell-fer-Sartin lead me there. He DID. 

That is the prologue of how tame 
geese joined the wild. The real Log of 
the cruise began next morning, a magit 
Monday morning in early spring. The 
sun, just peeping over the levee, finds 
the Old Curiosity Shop on the river 
bank already long awake: comes 3 
musical ringing of hammers, a singing 
of saws; new boats are being born; olf 
engines coming to life. Fitting-out time 
is well under way at the old home dock 
in Huntington, West Virginia: come 
the incense of paint-remover, the rasp 
of putty knife, roar’ of blow torch, 
splash of churning water! Restless 
boats are rubbing, for it’s OPEN mail 
when the hawsers strain to the south 
wind’s singing. 


IVE A. M. finds “Highball II,” 4 
32-foot V-bottom cabin cruiser cast 
ing off upon her great adventure i 
Beauty, south-bound. Finds her glutted 
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to the gunwales with bedding sufficient 
for four seasons. Finds “Jonah” (so 
christened before trying her dependable 
20-HP four-cylinder power plant) func- 
tioning perfectly as usual, in spite of a 
furious attack upon his right to breathe 


- by a bristling wire-haired door mat of 


a dog! At the present time Highball 
is a cruiser upon a cruise, but at all 
times she is a home afloat, ready on a 
minute’s notice in winter to get the 
home fires going, for the spacious wood 
pox in her glassed-in cockpit is always 
filled with collected driftwood; the gal- 
ley stove of the gasoline pressure type 
never fails, and her duffle department 
is kept well stocked. In summer, cap 
and mate move in, cap becoming a real 
eommuter; the mate, mistress of a real 
bungalow at the end of a long anchor 
chain off shore from the office. A mod- 
ern apartment, with every convenience 


‘gave a bath tub, and there’s the whole 


river for that. Luxuries include air 
mattresses, 100-pound capacity refrig- 
rator, victrola, book-case, typewriter, 
galley pump, sink, etc. Unclassed as 
yet, the mate claiming it neither luxury 
nor necessity, the radio is the latest 
addition. Be that as it may, Station 
WLW, Cincinnati, broadcasts every day 
at 10.45 A. M. river stages, weather, 
precipitation, which cap and crew claim 
will be a hundred per cent help. But 
always, as at this time, “whenever 
we go a’traveling we take our home 
along.” 


OW Highball’s destination is a date 

with Seven Days, which her crew 
hopes to keep in Cairo, being quite un- 
willing to go all the way with Hell-fer- 
Sartin, who, with the misplaced confi- 
dence of puppy-hood is blissfully un- 
aware that his port of call is preor- 
dained. He bids fair to be a bad sailor, 
and has just buried his hopes of the 


future along with an untasted “T” 
bone in his bed in the cockpit. 

But Highball dances gaily as all the 
little waves put their white caps on, 
rounds the bend at Kenova (where 
West Virginia joins Kentucky, and the 
state of Ohio is just across the river), 
lifting on a freshening wind, rejoicing 
in her oneness with the spring migra- 
tion. 


ND all day long her crew measures 

miles in exultation, racing with a 
flooding stream whose stage is 38 feet, 
and rising. Racing with that felt but 
unseen power, that unquenchable spirit 
of Infinity which is the heritage of a 
river whose outlet is the sea. 

All day long thrilling with a delirium 
of freedom that comes from traveling 
under one’s own power, augmented by 
the addition of every little swollen 
mountain stream joining with the 
river’s chorus, “Come along.” 

O ye of the Rocking Chair Fleet, 
what know ye of swinging free in lift- 
ing river mists, of beckoning shore lines, 
of the glories of golden sun-swept 
reaches? What know ye of stealing 
through shifting shadows, of sleeping 
under the stars, of finding all the com- 
forts of a well appointed hostelry at 
the end of an anchor chain anywhere 
night may overtake? 

Join the river’s song, “Come along.” 
Let’s take Ernest Seton Thompson’s 
words in “FOREST AND STREAM” liter- 
ally: “...for the Nature Lover.” 
Verily, a stream, meandering through 
forests, through fertile fields, holding 
mountains in its shadowed fastnesses, 
keeping the stars close, is not to the 
sportsman less, but to the nature lover 
more. 

Come, swap your rocking chair for a 
boat, be it never so humble; the sum- 
mer vacation is settled. Another sum- 


mer, and you’ve saved up enough money 
to go anywhere; stored up energy and 
health enough to do anything! 

Meantime Highball is nearing Riply, 
Ohio, where “Eliza” of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” crossed this raging river on 
cakes of floating ice. The pealing of a 
calliope mingles with our saluting siren, 
for a traveling show boat is tying in 
there, tempting the town to a floating 
vaudeville performance. In all likely- 
hood the Troupers are staging “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” one of the favorites still; 
we’d like to have a look, but Highball’s 
schedule admits of little loitering, 
more’s the pity. These picturesque pal- 
aces of the river’s play are coming to 
the lime light at present; the martial 
tread of “Parthenia Ann Hawks” (now 
a best seller) is creaking round the 
world from the boards of one of our 
Ohio River show boats. This river 
play-house we are passing, gay with 
its white wooden-lace trimmed galler- 
ies, a flash of smiling actresses, a hint 
of comedy and sunshine, of night and 
tragedy, is “Water Queen,” claiming 
still the afterglow of Gloria Swanson’s 
picture made thereon. 


OW, at 5 P. M., looking out for drift 

from the Highball’s bow, the crew 
reports, “smeary sunset, and she’s com- 
ing in thick, sir,” and the captain, hav- 
ing been looking out for supper for 
some time, gladly calls it a day. “Jonah” 
comes in on half speed to the village of 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, General Grant’s 
birthplace, at the mouth of Big Indian 
Creek, Government Light number 312. 
(Note—The List of channel lights, of 
which there are some 600, also the 
channel Map Book, both of the Ohio 
River, may be had of the U. S. Engi- 
neer’s Office, War Department, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky.) 

(Continued on page 237) 


One of Cincinnati’s great excursion steamers whose stern wheel waved a wicked wake. 
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CHANGES IN BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


SENATORIAL investigation of the Biolog- 

ical Survey was held in Washington on 

February 7th and 8th. It was followed on 
February 12th by a statement from the Agricul- 
tural Department that Secretary of Agriculture 
Jardine had directed that Dr. E. W. Nelson of the 
Biological Survey be succeeded by Paul G. Redding- 
ton of the Forestry Service. 

The retirement of Dr. Nelson so soon after the 
investigation and the appointment of a man from 
outside of the bureau to succeed him should not be 
construed as reflecting upon Dr. Nelson or the 
many good men connected with the bureau. Dr. 
Nelson has been associated with the Department of 
Agriculture for many years. He justly enjoys a 


splendid reputation as a naturalist and field worker 
and relieving him of administrative duties will give 
him more time for the research work for which he 
is so eminently fitted. 


Administrative Mistakes 


The difficulties that have beset Dr. Nelson’s 
administration can be attributed to his inability to 
visualize the changes that have been going on in 
this country and an unfortunate intimacy with 
prominent professional protectionists, some of 
whom utilized semi-official positions which had 
been created for them as a background from which 
to approach a public that blindly contributed hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for the purpose. of 
enacting legislation made up of floral verbage and 
meaningless promises about free public shooting 
grounds and perpetuation of the American system 
of free shooting. This legislation which has taken 
up so much of the bureau’s time in recent years 
stripped down to actualities simply created a new 
form of taxation that placed the control of millions 
of dollars in the hands of a small group of men. It 
also created a super-lordship over the sportsmen of 
the country as it authorized these men to make 
rules and regulations which had the force of law. 


The New Chief 


Paul G. Reddington, who succeeds Dr. Nelson, is 
a native of Illinois; a graduate of Dartmouth and 
the Forestry School of Yale with the degree of 
Master of Forestry. He was appointed to the 
service in 1904 and has a wide experience as an 
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inspector and administrator of the National For. 
ests of the country and through numerous contacts 
in outdoor life has acquired a familiarity with our 
game birds and animals. Mr. Reddington as Chief 
of the Biological Survey will administer the Migra- 
tory Bird Law treaty. The game restoration move. 
ment naturally comes under his direction. This is 
an economic question of the first magnitude—a 
work that can be made to increase the revenue of 
the farms; give employment to thousands of young 
men interested in wild life; afford the sportsmen 
of the country the recreation they crave and add to 
the food supply of the nation. 


More Game Movement 


We have the land and the climate. Game prop- 
erly protected is marvelously productive and there 
is every reason for making this the greatest game 
producing country in the world. There is no danger 
of our sport being confined to a few as it is in those 
countries where the land is held in great estates, for 
this is a country of small holdings. There will al- 
ways be land owners for the sportsmen or group of 
sportsmen to negotiate with for the building of the 
game supply, and what has been done abroad can be 
done here on a much broader and liberal scale. 

The most important factor in the game restora- 
tion movement is the farmer—taxes and game are 
intimately associated. The farmer or other land 
owners who pay the taxes are entitled to derive a 
revenue not only from his plants but also from any 
game raised on his land. Professor Needham of 
Cornell Agricultural College well said “the farmer 
should have the right to raise any species or plants 
or animals” without let or hindrance. The licenses 
and numerous restrictions and laws by national 
and state bureaus are for the most part unneces- 
sary. The farmer should be encouraged to put to 
use the thousands of acres of waste land in this 
country. He should be encouraged to raise game 
and develop the full economic resources of his soil. 
As long as the game that he has raised remains on 
the premises, no one has any interest in it or can 
take it without the consent of the tax payer. He 
should say who can take game on his land and what 
it will cost to take it. 

The professional protectionists who have raised 


. thousands of dollars from sportsmen by declaring 


that the state owns the game simply expressed the 
old common law idea that wild animals are owned 
in common and that anyone can reduce them to 
possession and become the absolute owner. There 
never was any common ownership of game on lands 
privately owned, for the evident reason that no one 
could enter the premises and reduce the game ani- 
mals to possession. Game produced by industry or 
raised by the tax payer should always be regarded 
as the property of the breeder. 


Farmer Owns the Game 


The ownership of wild animals on privately 
owned lands was said to be a qualified ownership 
because the ownership is lost if the game strays 
beyond the boundary of the farm or other proper- 
ties. Before thé enactment of statutes declaring 
that the state owns the game, the farmer had this 
qualified ownership of wild game and the absolute 
ownership of any’ game produced by his indusiry. 
Such rights are private rights. The right to sell 
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or right to shooting always has been a private right 
incident to the ownership of land or the payment of 
taxes. Such rights are valuable private rights. 
They should and often do yield enough not only to 
pay the taxes, and can be made to do more than 
that provided the game receive proper and neces- 
sary attention and be kept abundant. The right to 
sell game alive for propagation purposes, and to sell 
game that has been raised, are valuable private 
rights which were owned by the American farmers 
before the question of the common law came up 
which only expressed a part of the idea of owner- 
ship. Those who wrote the statutes overlooked 
entirely the idea of place. They have failed to rec- 
ognize the fact that they have overlooked the pri- 
vate rights of farmers and other land-owners. It 
is a legal absurdity to say that the State owns the 
game on private lands for which taxes are paid or 
that it can sell the right to anyone to take game on 
such lands. 


Encourage Farm Industry 


If it be true that the one who pays taxes has the 
exclusive right to take game on the land taxed and 
if it be true that the taxpayer had a private right 
to rent or sell the shooting privilege for enough or 
more than enough to pay his taxes, it seems evident 
that the taxpayer and not the State owns the game. 
Laws prohibiting shooting for periods of years, or 
forever, as in Ohio and other States, undoubtedly 
destroy not only the private right to take game as 
food, but also the private right to transfer the 
shooting privilege to another for a valuable consid- 
eration, enough to pay the taxes, for example. This 
payment is common in States where shooting is not 
prohibited and where orderly sportsmen deal fairly 
with farmers. 


If the State depreciates the value of farm or 
other lands for which taxes are paid, it should re- 
duce the appraised value of such lands. Obviously 
it is wrong to say that a taxpayer cannot produce 
desirable food birds by his industry; that he cannot 
market the product, alive or dead, in order to be 
able to pay his taxes. It is a legal absurdity to say 
that it is a crime to produce and sell food. 


It has been decided by the courts that laws which 
assert that “the State owns the game” do not apply 
to game birds produced by industry from stock 
birds or eggs legally procured. The Ohio Legisla- 
ture passed an act appropriating the money to 
repay a fine and costs imposed on a game breeder 
who bred and sold wood-ducks. His confiscated 
birds were returned to their owner and he contin- 
ues to raise and sell wood-ducks. 


Vermin Control Important 


It is well known that the game vanishes if it be 
not properly looked after and protected from the 
ravages of its natural enemies and from cats, dogs, 
rats, and the other destructions and disturbances 
due to civilization. It is evident that industry is 
essential to prevent extermination, provided the 
Shooting and eating of game are to occur as an 
additional check to increase. It follows that rural 
industry should be encouraged and not prohibited 
by laws. Why should the State destroy the right 
to be industrious? Why should it not reduce the 

es on lands where such a right and the addition- 


al right to give employment to others, as game- 
keepers, is destroyed? 

Rural sport is a rural asset. In America this 
belongs to the farmers and those who pay rural 
taxes. The farmer or other rural resident when 


he goes to the city does not walk into the premises 
owned by the urban resident and helps himself to 
anything there produced. Why should those who 
reside in the cities expect to take farm products 
and to usurp the farmer’s exclusive right to take 
game on the land for which he pays taxes? 


Rural Sport an Asset 


All sportsmen, without exception, admit that the 
farmer owns his farm and has the exclusive right 
to take game on it. No one holding any other 
opinion is worthy of the name of sportsman. The 
“automobile bandits” who raid the farms and ex- 
terminate any game which may occur and who steal 
fruits and vegetables, often assaulting the owners 
who protest, are not sportsmen. It seems wrong 
for the small sport politicians who arouse this class 
of gunners to stand for “free shooting” to include 
true sportsmen in the job lot of voters they claim 
to control when they double up with the field sport 
prohibitionists and demand more laws calling for 
more petty clerks, State and National, and more 
special police officers to execute futile laws which 
destroy many private*rights only to make the pro- 
hibition of sport seem to be necessary and desirable. 

The whole subject well might be handled by 
sportsmen capable of making good laws. It will be 
when a gullible people quit contributing millions of 
dollars annually to support small lobbyists and 
small office-holders who do not know enough to 
know the natural law which governs the increase 
and decrease of species or that private rights 
should not be made public wrongs or crimes by im- 
proper prohibition laws. 


ew 


SENATE MAKES GOOD 
RELIEF IN SIGHT 


On February 28th Senator Phipps intro- 
duced Senate Bill 5454 authorizing the 
establishment of a migratory bird refuge at 
Bear River Bay, Great Salt Lake, Utah, 
calling for the expenditure of $350,000 for 
the purpose of establishing suitable refuge, 
feeding and breeding grounds for migrating 
wild fowl as inviolate sanctuaries. 


The bill was reported to the Senate with- 
out amendment; ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading; read the third time and 
passed. 


This is the first step that has been made 
towards the fulfillment of our treaty obliga- 
tions with Canada, and we have no doubt 
of the future. 
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FARMER recently listened to 
the arguments in defense of 
snakes. He considered evidence 


A 


of their economic value as killers of 


vermin. He admitted that the few 
poisonous varieties, as well as the 
harmless ones, kept out of the way when 
they could. But he still insisted: “A 
snake’s a snake and ought to be killed.” 

But even if we agree with the farmer 
and feel that our neighborhood must be 
cleared of snakes, why not gather the 
honest dollars that may be earned in 
doing it instead of destroying both life 
and value? While cottagers, campers, 
permanent residents and real estate 
dealers are willing to pay for ridding 
their properties of snakes, others are 
glad to pay for living reptiles. 

The amateur snake hunter can start 
right in without expert knowledge and 
achieve some success, but his work can 
be made more interesting and success- 
ful by studying the habits of reptiles, 
through reading, visiting collections in 
zoological parks and attending lectures, 
as well as by observation. 

The outfit for snake hunting is small 
and inexpensive. Leather leggings are 
an important item if poisonous snakes 
are likely to be encountered: The hunt- 
er cuts two sticks, each about three feet 
long and from one-half to three-quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter. Each 
should have a fork at one end, formed 
by two branches. The tines of these 
forks should be about one-half inch 
long. Around one stick, just back of 
the fork, is wound a stout cord with a 
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Unpopular Neighbors the 


By 


“AARMSTRONG PERRY 


loop at the end for catching snakes that 
the hunter does not care to pick up in 
his hands, such as the water moccasin, 
whose thick neck makes it difficult to 
hold in a safe position. Over the 
hunter’s belt are hung bags for holding 
the specimens taken. Old salt, sugar 
and flour bags, washed clean, are good 
for this purpose. 

During warm weather the snakes are 
scattered, looking for rats, mice, frogs 
and other food. They must be hunted 
down one by one. Divide the ground to 
be covered into sections of an acre or 
thereabouts, and make a sketch map of 
it. Mark the ground covered each day. 
No part of it should be neglected. Go 
over it section by section, back and 
forth in straight lines, turning over 
every stone and stick and examining all 
holes and possible hiding places. Mark 
likely places, even if no snake signs are 
found, and go back to them from time 
to time until snakes are captured or 
until it is certain that none are there. 

The work may be hastened by enlist- 
ing volunteer hunters and organizing 
them for a thorough search. Volun- 
teers need to be carefully supervised, 
however, for they leave their own ter- 
rain immediately to rush to any point 
where a snake is discovered. They can 
be taught to mark the place where they 
leave off and start from that point 
when they resume the hunt. 

When a snake is found, the fork of 
one of the snake sticks is placed over 


SNAKES 


his neck if possible, to pin him to the 
ground. Often, however, the hunter 
must place the fork quickly over some 
other part of the reptile to prevent its 
escape. Usually the snake turns its 
head back to see what is holding its 
body, and then the other fork can be 
placed over its neck. Experienced 
hunters pick up even the venomous. 
snakes from this position, placing the 
forefinger and middle finger on top of 
the head and the thumb under the jaw. 
It is safer to use the cord, placing the: 
loop over the snake’s head, lifting him 
into the neck of a bag, and cutting the 
cord close to his head with a long knife 
blade or shears to drop him in. 

Long puckering strings are conveni- 
ent for closing the bag, especially when 
poisonous specimens are handled. These 
are fastened so that assistants can 
stand at a safe distance, holding the 
bag open with the strings, and then, 
after the snake is deposited in the bag, 
close it by pulling on the other ends of 
the strings. A bag with a poisonous 
snake inside it should be held away 
from the body at all times, for the 
snake is likely to strike at anything 
against which the bag swings. 

Harmless snakes may be handled 
freely. At first they may be excited 
and may strike hard enough to break 
the skin slightly, but soon they become 
calm. Many members of the Reptile 
Study Society have snakes for pets and 
some of the snakes have attended many 
of the annual dinners of the Society. 

In the spring and fall, rattlesnakes 
and copperheads may be captured in 
large numbers if their dens can be lo- 
cated. These usually are in rocky 
ledges. Search all such ledges within 
a mile or two of the place that is to be 
cleared of reptiles. The entrance to a 
snake den can be distinguished by sev- 
eral signs. The opening is only large 
enough for a snake to enter, too small 
for animals that might try to follow it. 
It is worn smooth by the passage of 
many snakes. There may be white or 
gray splashes caused by the snakes’ 
excreta. 

(Continued on page 241) 


An Indian snake shedding its skin with the 
aid of a friendly scout. 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


What Price Cougars 


EDITOR, FOREST AND STREAM: 


A= one of the many fires on the 
Chelan National Forest this sea- 
son, evidence was found which adds a. 
new chapter to the depredations of the 
cougar. e 

In a lone canyon on the side of a 
steep mountain in northern Washing- 
ton, we found where a cougar had 
killed and partly eaten what appeared 
to be a year-old bear. The back of the 
neck and bowels had been eaten and 
the rest of the carcass left. 


It was quite evident from the tracks 
that mother bear had disturbed the 
cougar’s meal because leading away 
from the dead bear were cougar tracks 
which indicated ‘rapid flight. A much 
larger track than could have been made 
by the dead bear, followed the cougar 
tracks and were spaced as to indicate 
rapid travel. 

At a distance of approximately 200 
yards from the dead bear was a place 
where the grass had been trampled 
down over a space of 100 feet across, 
which indicated a battle had followed 
between the cougar and older bear; 


which one was victorious was not dis- 
closed by the evidence. 
This is the first time that the writer 


ever knew of a cougar and bear “lock-, 


ing horns,” so to speak. But that night 
around the camp fire many tales were 
told of bear and cougar fighting and 
the odds always went to the bear. 

While I doubt very much if the ani- 
mals will be completely exterminated 
for some time to come, I can see no 
reason why they should be preserved. 
As an attraction to any particular 
locality they score zero and are about 
as popular as rattlesnakes. They are 
seldom seen or heard. and live princi- 
pally on deer and-game birds and rab- 
bits, which are real attractions to 
tourists as well as local residents. 

It has been estimated by men who 
have given the matter considerable 
thought in Okanogan County, Wash., 
that a matured cougar will kill from 
30 to 50 deer in a season. If we start 
in with a campaign to preserve cougar, 
we might as well say “goodbye” to the 
deer. G. E. MITCHELL, 

U. S. Forest Service, 
Okanogan, Wash, 


A New Jersey Deer Hunt 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


PEW of your readers know there is 
pretty good deer hunting in north- 
ern New Jersey, only about two hours 
by rail from the great city of New 
York. This is a story of our last New 
Jersey deer hunt when we did not get 
a deer, rather than of our deer hunt 
the year before when we did bring 
home plenty of venison. It was one 
o’clock on the morning of December 
20th, 1926, the third open day on deer 
in New Jersey when, with my son and 
friend Bob, three of us started from 
our home town of Califon, New Jersey, 
in a Ford car for the Kittinna Moun- 
tains. We were headed for a point on 
the Jersey side about fifteen miles 
above the Gap. The moon shown so 
bright we saw several rabbits along 
the road and some of them followed 
the flivver along as if they wanted to 
ride. As soon as we passed through 
the Delaware Water Gap I told the 
boys to look out for deer, and before 
we had gone a hundred yards, a large 
buck walked across the road in front 


of “Henry,” but we did not shoot be- 
cause it is against the laws of New 
Jersey to shoot a deer at night and we 
try to be law abiding citizens, but I did 
think or perhaps say a few words that 
might not look well in print. About a 
mile farther along that moonlit road, 
another buck crossed ahead of us and 
I told him where he could go, but I 
don’t think he went there because I am 
pretty sure the buck we saw-on the 
way back home was the same buck. 
Well, we arrived at a small town of 
five houses and a school house in time 
for an early breakfast. We were now 
about fifteen miles above the Gap and 


about the same distance from Blairs- 
town, New Jersey. After breakfast we 
started for the woods, my son carrying 
a 12 gauge Ithaca, which is a dandy - 
all-round gun, and I carrying a bor- 
rowed 12 gauge because New Jersey 
laws say we shall use only 12 gauge 
shot guns for deer so I had to leave my 
20 gauge Ithaca at home. Our ammu- 
nition was Peter’s shells loaded with 00 
Eastern buck shot. During that day’s 
tramp we saw four deer in the woods, 
but did not take a shot because they 
were too far away to kill and I would 
rather let a deer go than to cripple and 
not get it. ELMER J. RuSH, 
Califon, N. J. 


A Composite Fishing Rod 
J] HOMAS BAYLIS and Sons have 

evolved a new method of construct- 
ing deep sea rods which they claim 
will withstand the extreme abuse to 
which this type of rod is subjected 
when angling for giant tuna, marlin 
and swordfish. These rods are built of 
six sections—three strips being hickory 
and three, bamboo. This hickory and 
the bamboo are alternated when gluing 
up the tip and the result is a rod pos- 
sessing the strength of hickory without 
the susceptibility to set, which is the 
one objection of this wood for this type 
of rod. 

The rods are fitted with a water- 
proof dowel which seats to a dead fit, 
eliminating the danger of breakage at 
this point. Four of these rods have 
been shipped to Zane Grey in New 
Zealand and the makers anticipate the 
breaking of several of the existing rec- 
ords due to the exceptional strength of 
these rods. Captain Mitchell says, “I 
am betting on your rods, although 
some we have look good to me.” 

Mr. Baylis has spent his entire life- 
time in the rod-making business, for 
many years being associated with his 
uncle, S. Allcock, of Redditch, England. 
For almost twenty years he has been 
connected with various rod makers in 
this country and is now engaged in 
business for himself and is producing a 
complete line of fresh and salt water 
fishing rods. 

For additional information and liter- 
ature on the complete Baylis line ad- 
dress the Fishing Editor, ForEST AND 
STREAM, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York. 
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Love Sends Convert 
to Pipe-smoking 
on Tobacco Hunt 


Of course a young man in love will do. 


anything to win favor in the eyes of his 
lady fair. And pipe-smoking seems to 
be one of the credentials that admit 
young male America into the graces of 
the fair sex. 

But while smoking a pipe seems to | 
solve the feminine problem, finding the 
right tobacco evidently is the male prob- 
lem. 

Probably that is what prompts such 
letters as this: 


New York, N. Y., 
June 30, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

I started smoking on cigarettes, but 
after meeting a young lady for whom men 
who smoked pipes had a greater charm, 
I promptly switched to one, 

Then my agony began. I tried one 
brand of tobacco after another, always 
working on the theory that the more you 
paid for tobacco, the better it would be. 

Then came the day I tried Edgeworth. 
It was at a ball game. I had run short 
of the certain brand I was smoking, and 
a casual acquaintance offered me a pipe- 
ful from his pouch. 

Imagine my delight when after the first 
few puffs, I did not feel the old familiar 
bite. I puffed on, inhaling the delightful 
aroma, and oh, boy! it was sweet right 
down to the bottom. 

Nothing has separated me from my 
pipe, or my pipe from Edgeworth, since. 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) David Freedman, Jr. 









“ Let us send you 
| tia free samples of Edge- 
: worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 
test. If you like the 
samples, you'll like 
Edgeworth wherever 
and whenever you 
buy it, for it never 
changes in quality. 

Bare — Write your 
: gh name and address 
Py to Larus&Brother 

oe L Company, 7-P S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 

and address of 
your tobacco dealer, too, if you care to 
add them. 

In addition to the various regular 
sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end-size can for 35c that is 


just the thing for outdoor men who love | 


their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 256 Guise 1 
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The Unfinished Treaty 


(Continued from page 205) 





Jack Miner 


are destroying our fowls, when the 
swan population jumped from five hun- 
dred or seven hundred to over twenty 
thousand the first ten years they were 
given absolute protection by the bird 
treaty? 


OW, to you Yankees who are not 

well acquainted with the Canadi- 
ans, let me introduce them. A real 
North American Canadian is the same 
human being that you have in Ohio, 
Michigan or Minnesota or any other 
state. He has neither split feet or 
antlers and if his body was built in 
proportion with his heart he couldn’t 
crawl in a box car. Our accent may 
differ a little from yours, the same as 
the accent of people in one state differs 
from accent of people in another state. 
While hunting and trapping in our far 
northern wilds fifteen or twenty-five 
miles from any human being, I have 
often gone in an old deserted lumber 
camp or a trapper’s cabin and there 
extended from the highest peak of the 
ceiling is a wire that deer mice cannot 


get up or down. This wire is holding 
a loaf or two of bread out of reach of 
animals, ready for a brother human 
being who might lose his way and fall 
by the wayside hungry. You may find 
a big telescope tin pail that contains a 
knife and fork, a baking pan and a few 
hard biscuits and enough flour to sus- 
tain life for a week or so. I am only 
using these backwood’s rough and ready 
facts to illustrate to you the principles 
of a real Canadian and, as to our con- 
serving ideas, I will give you this fact. 
Mourning doves nest in southern On- 
tario by the thousands and are given 
absolute protection on account of their 
vast value as weed seed destroyers, 
yet there are several states which have 
an open season on them. 

Now in closing let me again repeat 
to you my plan. Let the leaders of 
evéry conservation association in Amer- 
ica get in touch with each other and 
arrange a time and place for a grand 
gathering. Then each association take 
the responsibility of getting their mem- 
bers there, and I know we can do 
things. During the eight months these 
birds are gone from their winter home 
we can replant their natural feeding 
grounds and make them five times as 
productive. We can move them one 
hundred miles in one year and take 
them to pure lakes and marshes where 
we can have many vast sanctuaries, 
financed and controlled by the federal 
government, with plenty of game guar- 
dians to feed and protect these birds. 
These to be the same as the county 
sanctuaries only on a larger scale. But, 
you must remember that there must be 
no shooting within the sanctuary nor 
within one mile of its borders for a 
sanctuary where birds are fed and 
shooting is permitted even one day a 
week is only a systematic slaughter 
house. What could I do here on my 
sanctuary with a gun one hour a week? 
We can amend that treaty by shorten- 
ing that unreasonable long open season 
and a smaller federal control bag limit 
that will give justice to all and favor 
none. In fact, if we will work har- 
moniously together and take God at 
His word we can distribute these migra- 
tory fowl over every county in America. 
As proof of this statement today we 
are having one of the worst blizzards 
I ever saw in southern Canada and, 
during this Christmas holiday, there 
were between two and three thousand 


Wild Whistling Swans on Jack Miner’s Bird Sanctuary. 
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wild geese resting within gunshot of 
where I am sitting and as soon as it 
fairs up, they will again be all over the 
county and just and right they should 
for they belong to the people of North 
America, just as much as the free air 
that we breathe belongs to us all. But, 
if it was not for their established home 
here, when they left Hudson Bay eight 
or ten weeks ago, they would have gone 
right on over the top and piled up with 
the rest in the southern states where 
they would stay till the last of Febru- 
ary. 

Yes, dear people of America, if we 
will only allow our hearts to control, 
we can have wild life and have it more 
abundantly and everlasting life can 
start right here on ear*h. 


Trouting Near the Great 
Metropolis 
(Continued from page 199) 


a smoke, the big boys started to rise; 
and there, in the silence of the deep, 
slow-moving pool broken only by the 
occasional “flop” of a frisking fish or 
the sharp note of a blue jay, we rose, 
played and landed, between us, nine 
gorgeous rainbow trout, the smallest of 
which would weigh half a pound. 

And so, back to the hotel where hot 
water, a hot supper, and comfortable 
beds capped as enjoyable a day as one 
may often dream about but seldom en- 
joy. 

On our return to town we arranged 
that our next trip should be to the 
Paulinskill, which is also a couple of 
hours’ train ride from New York, and 
where in certain pools, not far from the 
hotel itself, are just about as large and 
ugly old brown trout as I care to han- 
dle in heavy water. 


A Snapping Turtles Nest 
(Continued from page 208) 
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ARE NEW HIGHWAYS OF HAPPINESS 


Chhese Exclusive Features ~ 


The Light Single 
Hunters, fishermen, favor 
this model because of its 
26-Ib. weight. Easily trans- 
ported anywhere. Attaches 
to rowboat or canoe. Ideal 
“ae at use, Speed range, 

depending 
cee the wee ae none used. 
Priced at. . $115 


The New Light Twin 
The tourists’, fishermen’s 
and cottagers’ motor. Ideal 
for tender uge. The lightest 
weight twin outboard motor 
made. Weight, 37 lbs. Speed 
1 to 13 m.p.h., depending 
upon type of "boat used. 
Priced at . . $140 


The New Standard Twin 
An all-purpose motor. For 
lake and resort cottagers. 
For racing, planing-type 
boats, as well as large row- 
boats. Weight, 55 Ibs. Speed 
2 to 22 m.p.h., depending 
upon type of ‘boat used. 
Priced at . . $165 


The New Big Twin 


The ideal motor for small 


runabouts, Baby Buzzboats, 


racing hydroplanes, and 
commercial craft. Weight, 
85 Ibs. Speed range, 2 to 27 
m. p. h., depending upon 
type of boat used. 
riced at $210 
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Leadership 


to Johnson 


HE greatest factor in Johnson leader 
ship has been its combination of exclu- 


sive features which resulted in such 
advanced performance that within three short 
years Johnson grew to be the world’s largest 
manufacturer of outboard motors. 

In the 1927 Models, a material increase in 
power has been secured. A new four-port 
motor design for the Standard and Big Twins 
gives a flexibility never before known to out- 
board motors. 

Propulsion efficiency has been increased. 
A pressure vacuum cooling system has been 
added. Full pivot steering gives a degree 
of maneuvering impossible with any other 
method of steering. 

Through an exclusive arrangement a John- 
son can be insured at little cost. 

Select the motor you want at your deal- 
er’s store and if you desire, pay for it on the 
easy payment plan. 

Literature will be gladly sent to those in- 
terested. 

JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1532 Sample St., South Bend, Indiana 


Canadian Distributor: 


Mm, Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont., Cag. 


Export Division: 
»-, 75 West Street, New York, N.Y.,U.S.A, 
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mon along the Carolinas and elsewhere, 

but its flesh has no value, unless it can 

be fraudulently substituted for that of 

the green turtle. On the Amazon, the 

tartaruga is famous for its finely fla- 
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Angle 


ISHING TACKLE—from the 
Angler's angle. It’s been a 
life-long study with us to serve the 
fisherman as every true sportsman 
should be served. 


Rods of marvelous lightness and 
backbone for every game fish that 
strikes. Dry and wet flies tied 
with the skill of an artist. Reels 
for every rod. 


In fact, the angler is sure to be at 
home in the A & F tackle depart- 
ment—everything but the water 
and the fish is here. 


Send for our Fishing Tackle 
Catalogue 


Abercrombie 
& Fitch Co. 


EZRA H. FITCH President 
MADISON AVENUE & 45TH ST. 


WHERE THE BLAZED TRAIL 
CROSSES THE BOULEVARD 
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vored meat. When the females leave 
the river about midnight to lay their 
eggs in holes on the shore, their retreat 
is cut off and both they and their eggs 
are taken. The green turtle is captured 
in the same-way among the Florida 
reefs, and when one is turned upon its 
back on land it cannot turn over. 
Turtles that live entirely on animal 
food are not usually considered good 
for human food. Our snapping turtles, 
however, are commonly eaten and by 


ment and to learn this art. We had 
drifted to a place in the river where the 
water swirled around a large rock pro- 
jecting from the steep bank. A deep 
hole had been gouged out on the lee 
side, and of all the beautiful water 
along the McKenzie calculated to raise 
the hopes of an angler, this hole stands 
first as a likely place for trout. Prince 
was able to hold the boat on the oppo- 
site side of the stream where the cur- 
rent was not so swift, while I affixed a 
lure which I thought peculiarly fitted to 
do business. This bait was a heavy 
metal wobbler which I have used in 
many different places and on a variety 
of game fish with success. It not only 
has a convincing motion, shape and 
color, but is heavy enough, to sink to 
| within the range of vision of the big 
ones which often cannot be tempted to 
feed on the surface. I cast this wobbler 
into the hole, allowed it to sink and then 
slowly retrieved it against the current. 
As the lure was crossing the deepest 
part of the hole, I felt a vicious strike. 
I responded quickly with a tug, and, 
thinking that the hook had gone home, 
began to reel in the line. For a few 
moments the resistance at the other end 
proved that I had connected with a fish 
that was no disgrace to the home in 
which he lived. Unfortunately that fish 
was not out to pay compliments to my 
skill as a fisherman, and in another 
instant, before I had caught a glimpse 
of him, he had disgorged the hook and 
left it wiggling freely as before. 








NOTHER cast, however, brought a 
similar strike, which precipitated 
a battle that ended more felicitously 
for the fisherman. The dogged deter- 
mination to stay near the bottom, aided 
by the substantial size and weight of 
the fish, told us before we had worked 
him to the net that he was a “Dolly.” 
Dolly Varden trout inhabit the deep 
holes of the McKenzie as they do those 
of many another western stream. Des- 
pite their bad reputation as scavengers 
and bottom feeders, they are gallant 
warriors, and their great size makes 
good sport for the angler. The one we 
had just landed was by no means un- 
usually large, weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of three pounds. Nevertheless, 
|three pounds of. live trout on light 
tackle in a mountain stream is a thrill- 
|ing experience, even though the trout 
| be a “Dolly.” 
The supreme joy of fishing the Mc- 





Rainbows and Rapids 


(Continued from page 210) 
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many esteemed a delicacy. They bring 
ten cents a pound in the markets of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, being ex- 
posed for sale side by side with the 
muskrat, another product of the marsh- 
es. In the days of my youth, I fre- 
quently heard it said that an old, fat 
snapping turtle had every kind of meat 
in it that the animal world afforded, 
and if one wanted chicken he simply 
had to keep hunting around inside his 
shell until he found it, 


Kenzie, however, is not to be had from 
“Dolly.” We eventually tired of deep 
fishing, as do all who have known the 
lure of fly casting, and deserted the 
steel rod for a split bamboo, and the 
wobbler for a tiny caddis fly. A good 
many different kinds of fish go by the 
name of “rainbow” in our western 
waters, perhaps not different in species, 
but vastly different in fighting qualities, 
Nevertheless, wherever I have been, the 
name “rainbow” attached to a trout is 
a distinction as is “thoroughbred” when 
applied to a horse, or “gentleman” to a 
man. The rainbow trout is generally 
the most highly-respected fish in our 
western streams and lakes, although 
locally some other species may be the 
favorite. I have caught rainbows up to 
eight pounds in weight in Montana 
lakes, some of which never broke water 
except to grab the lure. They were 
good fighters, but could not be compared 
with their smaller brothers in nearby 
streams. I have caught the same fish 
in the lower reaches of streams flowing 
from the mountains to the plains where 
the water was too warm for them, and 
had no sport at all. Usually, however, 
the rainbow can be expected to fight as 
few other game fish do and easily takes 
a place high among the fishes of sport. 

Of the many localities where I have 
tempted the avarice of this fish, the 
McKenzie easily leads in regard to the 
fighting qualities of its rainbows. They 
strike hard and die hard, with the inter- 
vening period devoted to aviation. It is 
a joy to hook a fish that does much of 
its fighting in the air. With such a fish 
the angler gets full opportunity to test 
his skill, since the chance for slackened 
line is great, and the fight is against 
the fisherman’s tackle rather than 
against the less sensitive water. The 
rainbow is generally an aerial] fighter, 
but in the McKenzie this trait is devel- 
oped to the full. 

Down the river we drifted through 
smooth water and white water. The 
rainbows were everywhere, at the end 
of riffles below partly submerged boul- 
ders, along dark banks overhung with 
brush, and at the edge of boiling rapids. 
With the boat drifting at the rate of 
eight miles an hour, it was no easy task 
to direct the fly to a likely spot ahead, 
take out slack, set the hook, and steer 
the fish so that he would keep in front 
of the boat out of the way of the oars. 
Usually the fish is moving while the 
fisherman is stationary, thus making 
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roblem relatively simple. On the 
McKenzie, with the fish often going in | 
one direction and the fisherman in an- 
other, there is every chance for the 
angler to use all the skill he possesses. 


E were passing through a stretch 
of quiet water at the head of a} 
particularly vicious-looking rapid when | 
| set the hook in the jaw of a large rain- | 
bow. In another moment we had plunged | 
into the roaring water. By some mir- 
acle | was able to steer the fish down- 
stream to a position in front of the 
boat. Down we. rushed with Prince 
vainly striving to retard the speed of 
the boat. There did not seem to be a 
chance to land that fish, since we were 
a good quarter of a mile above quiet 
water. I do not believe that I have ever | 
bad such sport from a three-pound fish, | 
It is a beautiful sight to watch a rain- | 
bow jump again and again from the! 
swirling maelstrom of an angry rapid. | 
Twenty feet ahead of the boat continu- | 
ally jumping full length from the water, | 
our quarry led the way downstream. 
Momentarily I feared that some false 
move on my part, some sudden ground- 
ing or swerving of the boat might give 
the fatal slack. Oddly enough nothing 
of the sort happened, and when we 
reached quiet water, the fish was quickly 
brought to the net. I have met many a 
game fish, but can remember no battle 
so spectacular and thrilling as that one. 
Slowly we drifted toward the place 
where we were to take the boat from 
the water. Slowly the sun sank in the 
western sky and we knew that our day 
of thrills with rainbows and rapids was 
nearing an end. We had made a fine 
catch, but still better we had had the 
kind of day which stands in strong re- 
lief in the memory of the sportsman. 


Barbless Bass Bait 


HERE'S a new one, Bill’s Bass Get- 
ter, a barbless hook lure produced 
by the W. J. Jamison Company. It was 
a favorite of the founder of the com- 
pany and has a number of features 
which recommend a trial. 

“Bill’s Bass Getter” is a weedless 
bait that incorporates the well-known 
barbless hook and is made especially 
for bass, piké and muskies. It has a 
red head with white body, and is so 
designed as to wobble through the 
Water about nine to twelve inches be- 
low the surface, like a crippled minnow. 

The lure is described as a sure killer, 
but undersized fish can be flipped off 
the hook and returned to the water un- 
harmed, thus helping to save the fish- 
Ing. The makers furnish it with single, | 
double or treble Barbless Hooks. 
patditional information from the. 

lshing Editor, Forest and Stream, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
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Elto Construction Means 
Years, Years and Years 
of Steady Satisfaction 


EARS hence, every quality that 

builds Elto preference today will 
still be earning as strong an enthu- 
siasm as the highest flush of first- 
season performance. 
Instant, easy, quarter turn starting 
will always be instant, easy quarter 
turn starting. It will always be the 
most satisfying single quality you 
have ever found in an outboard 
motor. 
The great bearings will still be 
smoothly delivering the same surge 
of vigorous power long after parts 
of lesser size and stamina would 
have outworn their usefulness. 


The Elto water circulating system 
(containing not a single moving 
part), will be functioning perfectly, 
without attention or replacement, 
after service that would ruin a dozen 
pumps of finest marine type. 


And this is the character of stout 
simplicity and almost unbelievable 
long-lastingness that Ole Evinrude 
has built into the 
Super Elto in every 
detail and particular. 
The limit ofits service 
is only to be measured 
by thelengthof service 
you will ask from it. 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO, 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 


DEPT. 11, MFRS. HOME BLDG. 


*@, ZIP-ZIP SHOOTER 
Lo 
< ZT} CAMPERS AND TOURISTS: 
7p Y Here is the very thing for you, 
ff campers tell us that this is the 
of Sreatest weapon to be had - where 
f' firearms are prohibited. Zip-Zip 
Shooter is noiseless, powerful and effective, and is ust p 
4 by a great number of tourists and campers, Thousand» 
of boys are made happy with this wonderful Z‘p-Zip 
Shooter, if you like hunting and outdoor sports, you 
cannot afford to do without one, If your dealer happens 


not to have them order from us 
Zip-Zip Shooter 35c or 3 for $1.00, 
send stamps, coin or money order, 
Automatic Rubber Co. 
a Dept.B.B., Columbia, S.C. @Ulthawsee 


MILWAUKEE 


A3840-170L 


4 BARCO TENTS 2a" 
f 7 Ble | AMERICA’S BEST TENT ee |) A 
~LSUEU \ DIRECT FROM FACTORY (i ~-)_ SS 

7'/2x7/2 Tt. $21.50 7x7 ft. $8.50 
BARCO TENTS of all sizes and styles are the 


best for Comfort, Convenience and complete satis 
faction Priced to fit your purse HIKERS on PLAY 
FREE. 34 page illustrated Catalog <4 
“Chuck full of quality, Tents and camp LL bi 
information” WRITE TO-DAY “her Sge8 


\CAMP-OUT GOODS 


104 PAGE CATALOG FREE 
Lower prices for 1927 


UMBRELLA TENTS-AUTO BEDS 
AUTO AWNINGS- WATER BAGS 
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Larimer Street — DENVER,COLO. 
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When a gamey fish leaps 
at your lure 


You cast—and cast again. Then suddenly 
splash, whirr !—you’ve hooked a big one. 

Keen sport this. A little too much strain 
on your line, or the canoe for an instant 
out of control and the prize is likely to be 
lost. The man in the stern must hold the 
canoe responsive to every whim of the 
bass. That is one reason why most fisher- 
men select “Old Town Canoes.” This 
canoe responds instantly to the slightest 
pressure of the blade. 

Free catalog shows sailing canoes, square 
stern canoes for outboard motors, dinghies, 
etc. Write today. Oxrp Town Canoe 
Co., 784 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old’ Town Canoes” 
Small Boat Building | 


By H. W. Patterson 


Build your own boat this summer. Here 
are detailed descziptions and drawings 
showing the various stages in the 
building. There are chapters on proper 
materials for boat building. 144 pages. 
Illustrated. Flexible cloth, $1.00. 


Book Department 


FORES a STREAM 


221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 


a 


STARTING 


Position- 


Fast and Slow Speeds 
Forward & Reverse 


You can start your’ Caille motor at the dock, and 
let it warm up. Then you can glide off—fast or 
slow, forwar ‘or back, by merely raising or low- 
es pone steering handle. $32.00 puts this won- 
S 1 outboard motor on your boat—the rest 
in easy payments. Get full facts—write today. 


CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6217 Second Blvd., Dept. C, Detroit, Mich. 


rake 


SEND for FREE BOOK 
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Tiger Shark. 


(Notice black Pilot Fish on nose.) 


Southern Surf Fishing 


(Continued from page 211) 


with placental attachment. We have 
found big eight-foot fellows 15 or 20 
miles up fresh water streams. It 
appears that they wish to leave their 
young in the fresh water. In Mexico 
the young shark is called cazén and is 
much relished by the natives along the 
seacoast. 


N ‘Memorial Day our party was 

fishing on the beach about fifteen 
miles north of the Panuco River mouth. 
We had a nice mess of grouper frying 
for breakfast when I had a very heavy 
strike, which cleaned my hook of the 
sea-gullet bait. Rebaiting and casting 
into the same channel, I had a “bump” 
that nearly wrenched my rod from my 
grasp. My drag handle was set for 
about 10 or 12 lbs., as I was using 200 
yards of No. 24 line, but it was not 
until 125 yards had been taken that 
the first wild rush was stopped. I con- 
fess that I increased the drag before 
the end of this rush. My fish then 
came in, though swimming deep and 
keeping all the time a heavy strain 
until shallow water was reached, when 
he again rushed ‘about 100 yards. 
After two or three of these plays, one 
of my companions shouted that he saw 
a shark fin, then someone yelled, “I see 
two fins.” But the action was not that 
of a shark on my hook. The rushes 


Devil Bug Hair Minnow 


HE floating Devil Bugs have been 
justly popular among the fly-rod 
enthusiasts for many years and the 
Devil Bug Hair Minnow will un- 
doubtedly appeal as strongly to the user 
of the bait-casting rod. The body, made 


became short and swift until my mus 
cles ached and I was drenched quite as 
much with perspiration as with sea 
water. After 45 minutes, my fish came 
to gaff, and I did not know what he 
was until he had been hauled from the 
breakers. He was a fine pargo mulato 
(of the family Lutianidae), or snapper 
—the great-granddaddy of the ones we 
catch in the rivers and lakes. He 
measured 47 inches in length by 3 
inches in girth, and dressed 50 pounds 
of savory flesh. This fish is often 
called sea bass, but is a more worthy 
fighter than either the jewfish or the 
channel bass. To hook and land one 
of these voracious fellows is a thrill 
that comes to few indeed and is not 
easily forgotten. When you go after 
“snappers,” look well to all your tackle 
and see that your reel is seated fora 
fight. Your end of the fight is one 
thing to consider, but remember that 
the fish is being chased for his life by 
bigger ones who show no mercy for 
his distress. 

Every surf fisherman should carry 
skillet and a camera—the first to satis- 
fy the hunger that comes to one el 
gaged in strenuous sport, and _ the 
second to bring back evidence which 
others may enjoy without thinking, 
“You’re another.” 


of deer hair, is shaped like a minnow 
and the revolving spinner gives it 4 
most life-like appearance. 

This minnow is supplied in six pat 
terns. The illustration is about one 
half actual size of the smal] minno¥ 
which is mounted on a number 4 hook 
and which retails for $1.00. The bait 
is also made in a large size, mounted 
with a 6/0 hook, retailing for $1.25. 

For additional information, addres 
the Fishing Editor, Forest and Streall, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 
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_ astern National Forests and 


Their Relation to Game 
(Continued from page 215) 


National Forest in Southeastern Ten- 
nessee and North Georgia, while the 
States of Virginia and West Virginia 
acting in concert, have established the 
Brocks Gap game preserve within the 
Shenandoah National Forest in these 
two states; and the State of Alabama 
has located a similar preserve on the 
Alabama National Forest in Winston 
and Lawrence Counties in that State, 
and have recently stocked it with deer. 
The State of Pennsylvania has within 
the confines of the Allegheny National 
Forest in Northwestern Pennsylvania, 
three State game refuges, and the State 
of New Hampshire is contemplating 
state game refuges in the White Moun- 
tain National Forest. 

When it is considered that the East- 
ern forests date back only 16 years to 
the initial purchase, gratifying prog- 
ress has already been made both by the 
Federal Government and local com- 
munities in utilization of them for 
game protection and breeding grounds. 
There is a fish hatchery within the 
White Mountain National Forest and 
the location of another in one of the 
Southern Appalachian forests is under 
consideration. Since the main function 
of the forest is economic, the use of' 
areas as breeding grounds for game 
must be coordinated with this higher 
and more important function. It must 
also be realized that game within a 
National Forest is subject to State 
laws and their administration, except 
insofar as its control is ceded to the 
Federal Government. 


HE National Forests are being 
developed in other ways. Roads 

are being constructed through federal 
appropriations, while under the Nation- 
al Forest laws 10 per cent. of the gross 
receipts from the forest is also expend- 
ible in the construction of forest roads. 
The opening up of these lands with the 
subsidiary network of byways and 
trails, has developed them as great rec- 
reational and camping centers. This is 
especially so in the case of the White 
Mountains, where the National Forest 
is yearly visited by thousands of motor- 
ists, and where the public camp grounds 


are crowded throughout the summer} 


and fall season. This use of these for- 
ests is rapidly increasing, transient 
motorists and camping parties making 
free use of the facilities for pleasure 
Which they afford. The chief restric- 
tions are against fire—the great enemy 
of the forest, and one of the chief ad- 
ministrative activities is to ward off 
this terror which is not only destructive 
to timber, but is equally destructive to 
game. For the control of fire, in addi- 
tion to the system of roads and trails, 
making all parts accessible, there are 
crews equipped with fire fighting equip- 
ment. Towers have been built at stra- 
tegic points, giving control of the view 
over large portions of each of the for- 
ests. In these towers during periods of 
danger, lookouts are located, having 
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telephone communication so as to secure 
the immediate assemblage of fire-fight- 
ing crews whenever a fire is noticed 
and located. 

The development of game and wild 
life resources on the Eastern National 
Forests bids fair to capture the public 
imagination to the extent that the sen- 
timent against forest fire will become 
universal, thus protecting the forest 
against its greatest present risk. 

The dual use of these lands in many 
cases for the production of timber and 
for the propagation of game, indicates 


what might well be done by private with 01 
owners in handling their own proper. night ¢ 
ties—especially by hunting clubs, which A s 
own large areas of land suitable for ‘ 
growing timber. Such lands could well 
be so managed that the growth of tim- 
ber thereon would fully pay the carry- 
ing charges of the investment, and the 
cost of the land as a game refuge would 
be little or nothing. The industrial use 
of the land in this manner would do 
much to alleviate the feeling which is 
at times locally engendered by large 
tracts being held for hunting purposes, 
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had gone to tell his friends of his find 
It was another case of “Yo-Ho! 
nay! C’m’ on over!” 


a long line of flying specks. 


gun. 
gun!” 


him we had suspected of the Bohemian 
He led the. rabble, 
showing the way and telling them with 


and what a regular old eagle eye he 
had. 

“Caw! Caw!” 

“Thought I was lying to you, didn’t 
|you? Just because I’m only a yearling 
don’t mean I can’t tell an owl when I 
see one.” 

Such is the cock-suredness of youth! 
The flock wheeled about the decoy set- 
tling lower and lower. Finally they 
sank down and alighted on the nearby 
corn, flapping easily until the right 
balance was attained, then folded their 
wings and eyed the owl suspiciously in 
silence. One bold individual made a 
savage charge at the owl, veering off 
when he came within a few feet of the 
figure. 





AT was my cue. Just as he set- 

tled down on a shock and opened his 
bill to caw I drew a careful bead on 
the black plumage and pressed the trig- 
ger. It might have been he expected to 
stampede the rest with a warning note 
but he was too late. 

“Plunk!” 

The only sound was that of the hol- 
low point bullet as it struck the stiff 
quills of his wing feathers and mush- 
| rooming, penetrated through his body. 
| He toppled down and feebly flapping, 
sank on the snow. 

His companions seethed with excite- 
ment. They ignored the decoy and con- 
centrated upon their fallen fellow-thief. 
They hopped up from their perches, 
flapping futily and settling down caw- 
ing vehemently. One flopped down be- 
side the stricken one and examined him 
carefully—head a bit to one side. I 
lined up the sights on him and let fly. 
| Score two! Two. heaps of black 
| feathers lay upon the ground and now 


I had to chuckle out loud then. He 
Skin- 


Skinnay came and brought the gang. 
We saw them coming, straggled out in 
Alec called 
over and said in low tones, “You take 
all of them you can with that noiseless 
I’ll wait ’till they tumble and 
start off and then I’ll let loose the shot- 


Here was our old friend in the lead, 
eagerly 


vigorous caws what he knew about owls 


I began to shoot as quickly as I could. 


led 3 
I knew the party would break up soon. me 


Several crows had taken to the air and ‘ng 

were circling about in slowly widening paring . 

circles. outpos 
friends, 


A sharp warning caw sounded ex- 
actly above my head. Some sly old 
pirate had flown over and landed on 
the shock that covered me. His quick 
eye caught the gun barrel and with 
his alarm the flock sprang into action 
and sped back to the protecting timber. 
But not before Alec burst out from 
his cover and accelerated their get- 
away with two charges of chilled shot 
number seven. 


They 
concent 
action, ° 
ground. 
afterno 
snappy. 
Then- 
cawed 
droppin, 
timber, 
express¢ 
| CRAWLED stiffly out of the corn and 
we counted the spoils. Five crum- 
pled buccaneers lay about us. Pretty 
good work for early morning. From 
then on we would probably only score 
singles. The first early bait is the best 
and sometimes then a flock will detect 
something sinister and dangerous in 
the painted metal owl and speed off be- 
fore the hunter can get in a single shot. 

We picked up our decoy and started 
for fields of new endeavor. There was 
no use in waiting for more victims at 
that place. For days hence that field 
would be posted with invisible detour 
signs, warning all of the buccaneer 
brethren to veer off. 

We made two more “stills” that day. 
The first was barren of results and dis- 
appointing, although on the way Alec 
surprised a crow just getting up from 
a brush-grown pasture. The shotgun 
settled him promptly and efficiently. At 
our second set we rang up “thirty” for 
two more of the knaves. 

Alec and I hunted crows for two days 
over the fields and marshes and in the 
timber and we experienced enough 
thrills to satisfy any craving for sport 
and shooting action. There’s something 
satisfying in fooling these wary black- 
guards. Our natural egotism expanded 
visibly at each kill and we contemplated 
with equal pleasure the service we ren- 
dered the harassed small bird life of 
the locality. 

One incident that closed our crow- 
baiting operations deserves mention. 
We made a last set somewhat close to 
the scene of our first coup. We put up 
our owl, crawled into the shocks and 
settled down for a long wait. Again 
things began to happen promptly, 
things closely paralleling the adventure 
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with — Bohemian friend of the long Senet ie teen and 
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pau tl 
over his original path. 


Model 37—.22 Caliber Rim-fire 
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PEEPED out at Alec. “Say * He | accuracy for which Marlins have been famous for more . 


© ° | than 50 years. Take-down; 24-inch round barrel; 

called. “That bird acts like the first | ivory head front sight ae Se gece rear 
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= 39 lever action, If he cannot, write to us. THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 81 Willow St., New Haven, Conn 

“Hardly,” I answered. “I never yet 
fooled a crow twice.” 

But I began to doubt my statement 
when I saw a flock returning. The 
outpost had scooted off to. bring his 
friends, we could believe nothing else. 


They circled over the decoy and we 


concentrated ready for = ee Dr. Snook, Gun Editor of 

action, when they would descend to the Hunter Trades: Teapper; vses 

ground. It was getting late in the a super 10 gauge New Model 
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timber, flapping vigorously the well- 
expressed contempt and disdain they 


fet. B&M HUNTING SCOPE 


“What did I tell you?” called Alec.}_. siege a Sea 
. ‘ d F _ —_ 
“You have to hand it to that bird. Fixed Focus—Wide Field Eriiians Samination | 


Pretty slick way of getting even, I'll 
say,” he grinned. And to this day he 
stoutly maintains that crow deliberately 
played a trick on us, although my se- IE is Sat sae otee Gitun clean tees 
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HE “Peerless Special” fly rod, which 
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good service, but we wish to make par- 
ticular mention of the action. It is 
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EVERY FISHERMAN 


needs the 
BARBLESS HOOK SHANNON SPINNER 


The Shannon Gets ’Em 
The Barbless Holds’ Em 
You will be sur- 
prised at the success 
you will have in hook- 
ing and holding fish 
with the Barbless 
Shannon. It's a real 
obec temene a 
Lands every fish that 
Trade Mark hits it. Being abso- 
lutely weedless, you can fish the thickest 
weeds with ease. If you can’t cast, troll 
with it. 

The Hump on the Barbless Hook does 
not cut or tear. Small fish can be re- 
turned unharmed, without even touching 
them. Another feature of the Barbless 
is its extreme penetration. It goes in 
deeper and quicker than the barbed hook, 
assuring more securely hooked fish. 

The Shannon is made with Red, Yel- 
low and White Feather Fly; and Natural, 
Red, Yellow, White and Black Bucktail 
Fly. .Price each 85 cents, barbed or 
barbless, as desired. If your dealer can- 
not supply you, sent direct. 
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Send for Catalog of Barbless Flies and 

Hooks, Shannon Baits, Coaxer Baits, Silk 
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The Art and Science of Fresh Water Angling 


(Continued from page 217) 


candle, and rubber patches and cement 
for mending waders. 

When not wound on the fishing reel 
ready for use, lines are best kept on 
large flat spools—storage or tourna- 
ment reels—made of soft wood and 
from five to nine inches in diameter, 
having a rim about one and one-fourth 
inches wide into the edge of which an 
inch-wide groove is cut to the depth of 
about an inch. They are also made in 
aluminum, obtainable in sets of two or 
three which nest one inside another. 
Storing lines on these large spools pre- 
vents the setting in them of the small- 
coil spirals caused by their remaining 
all winter on the fishing reel; or you 
can utilize a defunct bicycle-wheel rim 
for this purpose. 


Showing method of line splicing. 


fooR a line dressing—to keep enamel- 
ed lines in good condition, you may 
rub them down first with a bunch of 
curled horsehair and water to clean and 
smooth them, and this follow, when dry, 
with pure boiled linseed oil. Use a soft 
cloth, or a piece of canton flannel, 
which after being saturated has the 
surplus oil squeezed out of it. When 
the oil is dry you may rub with a paraf- 
fine candle followed by a clean cloth. 


When the line tends to become Sticky 
it has been recommended to rub it with 
whiting or powdered talcum, and, ip 
aggravated cases, with finely powderg 
pumice-stone and water or pumice anj 
crude oil. Preventive measures againg 
sweating and stickiness are: to hay 
the line thoroughly dry before putting 
away in large, loose coils, in a dry place 
protected from dust. If left on the fish. 
ing reel at least see that it is loosely 
wound. 

When by accident the point and barb 
of a hook become imbedded in some part 
of the angler’s anatomy, the point t 
beyond the barb must be forced on an( 
out through the flesh. By cutting of 
the point and barb, what remains of the 
shank may be easily backed out. Np 
fisherman should be without a pair of 
small cutting pliers, at all times in the 
stream, in readiness for dealing with 
this emergency. 

This is as suitable a place as any in 
which to note a point of ethics upon 
which the immature angler should be 
forewarned, if he would avoid causinga 
most unfavorable impression of crudity 
and inconsiderateness, however much 
unintended. When approaching another 
angler fishing along the stream cease 
casting while well away from him, 
make a wide detour around behind hin, 
and do not resume casting till well be. 
yond. In short, never disturb another’s 
immediate fishing water nor in any way 
interfere with his complete occupancy 
of the same. 


The Big Trout of Carnochan’s Run 


(Continued from page 221) 


struggles of the old monarch. The slow 
current of the pool gradually carried 
him down-stream. Then came a spas- 
modic struggle that carried him to the 
mouth of a small brooklet, where he 
grounded on the mud and became en- 
meshed in the clutching weeds. 


ING-TAIL, the wise old raccoon of 
Carnochan’s Run, spent at least 

two nights of every week at the dump 
pile which was situated about one quar- 
ter of a mile from the creek. Here the 
’eoon found delicacies aplenty; bacon 
rinds, syrups, all sorts of remnants and 
odors which filled the soul of the ring- 
tail with ecstasy. This particular night 
had proven very satisfactory. Some- 
one had thrown out a bottle of anise oil 
and Ring-tail in some manner had man- 
aged to break it, at the same time get- 
ting the delicious odor all through his 
fur and on his feet. It was nearly dawn 
before he left the dump and made his 
way to the creek, leaving a scent behind 
him that could be followed by a man. 
As he drew near the spring brooklet 
and worked down to the Run, he heard 
something splashing in the water. Al- 
ways curious to the point of foolishness 
he investigated, finding the big trout 
lying in the mud and weeds. Here was 


a problem. The ’coon was full and 
really did not want any more to eat, 
but here was temptation indeed. Not 
often could a trout be had for the ask- 
ing, and here was the biggest trout of 
them all, lying there in the mud, just 
waiting to be eaten. 

Ring-tail succumbed to the tempta- 
tion, wallowing into the stream where 
he proceeded to walk all over the fish, 
kneading it with his paws, evidently 
under the impression that he was wash- 
ing it, but instead covering it with 
slime and mud. Finally he drew the 
trout out on the bank, a tremendous job 
even for a ’coon as big as Ring-tail, 
where he proceeded to eat and gorge 
himself to the point of bursting. 

By this time dawn had arrived and 
the ’coon immediately left the place, 
making for his home tree as fast as his 
over-stuffed stomach would allow him 
to. 


ATER that same morning found mé 
making my way back to the Rum 
The loss of the big trout had made mé 
heavy-hearted and had created the 
fever of desire so strongly in my heart 
that I had determined to make anothet 
try for him or at least to get a glimps 
of him in the water. 
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Thus it was that I discovered the re- 
mains of Red Spot laying on the bank 
of the creek and read the signs that 
old me the story of his passing. Here 
I found the ’coon tracks, smelled them 
king as they were with the odor of 
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cmd Sige and tracked him to the dump. 
nice and Before I started dissecting the trout, I 
$ against noted that one of my flies had penetrat- 
to have med the skin of his tail, looking now like 
utting it Mn? mockery, as it stood out with its 
Iry place pright colors against the faded, muti- 
the fish. plated body of the grand old warrior of 
Run. 

+ Pin. knife clearly revealed the man- 
ind barb ner of Red Spot’s death. The treble 
yme part hook was clearly to blame. I had used 
point ty git during the stress of excitement and 
1 on and 
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As the crew further reports, “heap 
plenty good water,” the mate’s head 
appears in the hatch; with a wicked 
knife she waves aside their contemplat- 
ed landing: “and haven’t you both al- 
ways insisted we must anchor in a 
creek’s: mouth on a rising river to avoid 
drift and don’t you see there’s a house- 
boat already parked in that one? Sup- 
per will be ready at our usual time, 
dusk.” Thus was the Highball contin- 
ued till six bells came simultaneous 
with the supper bell, when the hook was 
hung with finality in the mouth of Ten 
Mile creek opposite the Biblical hamlet 
of Palestine, and, having covered 
around 150 miles, the morning and the 
evening were called the first day. 

O, dawn-time dipped in sparkling 
dew, with rainbow hills of promise, 
with a ‘Kentucky cardinal whistling 
“Cheer” to us, and a breakfast taken 
with its tonic of clean unbreathed air! 

Less than an hour’s run brought us 
to Cincinnati’s harbor of many bridges 
and busy boating; there, leaving the 
dog leashed and the boat made fast 
alongside the wharf, we essayed to fare 
us forth, citywards. But... we had 
reckoned without the fast excursion 
steamer! Racing she passed, leaving a 
spreading wake of wicked white rollers! 
Cap leaped for the pike pole to fend us 
off; the crew lurched forward to get out 
extra bumpers; the mate tried to catch 
some of the dinner and the dishes, and 
that dog, having missed connection, 
dangled at the end of his leash, daring 
destruction between the heaving sides 
of the cruiser and the iron bound deck 
of the wharf! Pandemonium is loosed! 
Smashing of china and splashing of two 
boats; creaking of timbers and crashing 
of overturning chairs, and over and 
above all Hell-fer-Sartin’s frantic howls 
for help! Cap, holding fast to his col- 
lar, holds faster to the fact that he is 
but cheating fate by hauling in a dog 
whose through ticket calls for no local 
Stops. Finally, none the worse for 
wear, the outfit is again under way, 
soon passing the mouth of the Miami 
which divides Ohio from Indiana. The 
State of Kentucky, opposite, goes with 
one all the way to and below Cairo, its 
shore line one of rugged beauty, with old 
colonial homes set on blue-grass lawns. 
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the absence of any thing more suitable, 
but I would have given any thing if it 
were only possible to give the life back 
to the fish I had killed. 

That was many years ago and I did 
not at that time fully realize the cruelty 
of the treble hook when used for live- 
bait fishing. This incident brought the 
fact home to me in a way I have never 
forgotten. Perhaps if I had not used a 
treble hook that night, Red Spot would 
still be King of Carnochan’s Run. 

The moonlight still shines on the 
rifles of the deep pool. The rest of 
nature remains as solemn and grand as 
it did of yore, but. no longer does the 
splash of a mighty trout send the whis- 
pering echoes through the forest aisles. 


Cruising to Cairo 
(Continued from page 223) 


F one can read a river book, he turns 

new chapters of old romance with 
every bend on this storied Ohio. Here 
sang the squirrel rifle of Daniel Boone 
when fleet-footed deer, unafraid, came 
to lick the salt from these clear “licks” 
domed then by primal forests. Fulfilled 
dreams of sleeping hamlets of yester- 
day flourish today in such river cities 
as Maysville, Covington, Louisville and 
Owensboro, Kentucky; Portsmouth and 
Cincinnati in Ohio; Madison and Jef- 
fersonville in Indiana. 

This was the cradle of the frontier 
life of the country. Here was the realm 
that Harpe and his cut-throats raided; 
here Mike Fink, notorious river rowdy, 
trailed his ruthless wake. From the 
north, or “Indian” side of the “River- 
of-Many-Whitecaps,” come echoes of 
painted savages with their tomahawks 
and feathers; of moon-dark nights 
broken by sudden war cries. Night 
along her shores now brings us only 
spicy breath of dreaming fields, of still- 
ness under the stars. One may travel 
today this great inland waterway to the 
sea, 1,000 miles from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo, in peace and plenty. “Heap 
plenty” good water at all seasons, for 
the government has built 42 great dams 
(which may be lowered in high water), 
thereby converting this stream into a 
vast canal, capable of keeping a nine 
foot stage upon which vast million- 
bushel coal fleets travel along with com- 
merce of all kinds. So, to Highball and 
her happy crew, “it isn’t raining rain 
tonight” .but raining blessings down, 
for the pup is billeted by the watch fire 
on shore, “keeping company,” cap says, 
“with varmints of his kind.” 


ITH the first faint streak of dawn 

Thursday, the crew, lighting his 
pipe, pulls his slip-knot loose from the 
overhanging bough of a budding maple 
in the mouth of Salt River, Ky., 320 
miles from home, 340 miles above Cairo. 
“Jonah” hits on all four, joyfully into 
the swift current outside; a tiny golden 
warbler, like a bit of flying sunshine, 
races with us as we run the sharp bend 
around Rock Haven, then, withoyt 
warning, we run head-on into an im- 
penetrable nothingness! Highball is 


fog-bound upon a vast, white uncharted | 9508 Quincy Avenue 


ies 





already 
wherever casters congregate. 
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Almost as Long as 
a Johnson Motor! 


Large Mouth Black Bass—caught by Walter 
Willman, of Oakland, Fla., in Lake Apopka. 
Actual weight—when placed on scales in 
Oakland Post Office—13 Ibs. 10 ozs. 
Taken on light tackle: Lure, Al Foss 
Frog Wiggler, %4-oz. size; line 9-Ib. test; 
reel, Meek No. 3; rod, Willman, 6 ft. 


I wonder how many ordinary lures this Big Baby 
had passed up—in his fourteen or fifteen summers 
—as they vainly strutted their stuff? But when 
the Al Foss Eight-Course Dinner was set before 
him he stepped right into the “‘first-course.”’ 

Thousands viewed him as he lay in state in 
Rock & Jones Sporting Goods Stores window at 
Orlando. 

I was Mr. Willman’s guest at his winter cottage 


at Lake Apopka, Fla. The first day out I was 
surprised to see my host tie on a gang hook plug, 
as I knew him to be an expert angler. 

After I had caught three bass to every one he 


caught, with his assortment of plugs, we stopped 
for lunch and he told me the secret: 

He said he had been using the Al Foss lures 
and never caught less than three to six bass to 
every one caught by a plug caster, both fishing 
from the same boat, and that as an experiment, 
and to have a little fun with me, he wanted to 
see what he could do with plugs against a man 
who knows how to fish. He found out! 


Try the new Frog Wiggler 


Only a few months ago the first Foss 
S : § 
Frog Wiggler wriggled its way past the 
nose of its first bass. 

But this “eight-course dinner” lure is 
the main topic of conversation 
the “courses” 


Here’s menu—the eight 


you can set before them with the Frog 
| Wiggler—without even untying your line! 


1st—Just as received with 
bucktail fly. 


2nd—With bucktail and 
two strips of fly-rod pork 
rind buttoned to the little 
studs to form legs. 








38rd—Same as No. 2 
with fly-rod pork on 
curve of hook. 


4th—With bare hook only. 


5th—With bare hook and two 
fly-rod pork strips for legs. 





6th—With bass pork 
rind impaled on hook 
and buttoned to cen- 
ter button. 


7th—Same as No. 6 
—with two fly-rod 
pork strips for legs. 





8th — Same as 
No. 5— with 
bass size pork 
strip full 
length on 
curve of hook. 


All you need is one Foss Frog Wiggler, a 


bottle of bass size pork strips, and a bottle 
of fly rod pork strips. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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THIS IS 


Fishing Season— 


and here is a complete list of 


books for the angler. 


If you 


wish to learn the art of fishing; 


the kind of tackle to use; 


re- 


fresh your memory on points 
you have forgotten; to under- 
stand the habits of the fish you 
intend to catch; to know what 
you have on your hook after 


you land it,. 


.certainly, some 


one of these books will be of 
great value to you. 


Adventures in Angling 
Van Campen Heilner 


Amateur Rod-Making 
Perry D. Frazer 

Bass, Pike, Perch and Other 
Game Fishes 
James A. Henshall 


Book of the Black Bass.... 
James A. Henshall 


Book of the Pike 
O. W. Smith 


Call of the Surf 


Van Campen Heilner 


gage Tackle and Methods 
. W. 


Smith 


Compleat Angler 
Izaak Walton 


Fishing Tackle and Kits.... 


ixie Carroll 


Fishing With a Boy 
Leonard Hulit 
Goin’ Fishin’ 
Dixie Carroll 


Idyl of the Split Bamboo. . 
Geo. P. Holden 


I Go A-Fishing 
W. C. Prime 
Lake and Stream Game Fish- 
ing 
Dixie Carroll 


Reminiscent Tales of a Hum- 


ble Angler 
Frank M. Johnson 


Salt Water Angler 


Leonard Hulit 


Salt Water Game Fishing... 
Charles F. Holder 


Small ee Bass 


. Loudon 


a. s Workshop .... 
Warren H. Miller 


Streamcraft 
Geo, P. Holden 


Tales of Fishes 


Zane Grey 


3.00 


4.50 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


5.00 


3.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


Wing Shooting and Angling 2.50 


Eugene V. Connett 


Book Department 


PORES 


221 West 57th St. 
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emptiness, and the engine has to be 
shut off. Current you say? O yes, the 
current will take us, but what current, 
and where? Perhaps... on down as 
we desire, but . . . should one strike a 
chute, one shoots! If a cross current, 
one goes across; if an eddy one might 
even travel up stream! There is no 
way safely to navigate a river fog. 
Knowing the bends and the direction of 
the wind helps, but there was no wind 
when Highball set out, so now, it blow- 
eth where it listeth, we know not 
whence, and there you are, absence of 
all evidence. Silence! Out of the 
silence, a sound of oars; a skiff, looming 
in the mirage like a giant liner, bumps 
into us. A voice, “Ahoy, pardners, any 
breakfast left?” An old man answer- 
ing the river’s call of migration, his 
open boat for lodging, willow boughs 
his bed, “trippin’ down to Owensboro.” 
“Ev’ry spring, pardners fur a matter 
uv 50 years, thisher ole river gits me.” 
The old steamboat cook enjoys a hot 
Highball breakfast on board, then 
again into the fog goes one of the 
river’s real children. 

Silence again! Broken now by the 
pup who senses something unseen that 
yet must be challenged. . . A shadowy 
house-boat lifts like a monster right 
upon us, her brawny-arm man busy at 
the “sweeps,” a colorful Madonna-of- 
the-Mists holding close a towzled headed 
baby, and we drifters speak in passing, 
Highball thankful “Jonah” had been 
silenced, else we’d have run them down. 
Now bits of blue appearing above, we 
leave these inheritors of the river’s 
kingdom undivided reign over currents 
and winds, and go racing again into a 
world all sun and shine. 

All day pitching on the tips ‘of white- 
capped rollers so that Hell-fer-Sartin 
must be leashed securely to the cabin 
rail on the hurricane deck. All day 
cork-screwing through this crookedest 
part of a crooked river; high-balling 
from Rock Bluff by Haunted Hollow, by 
Leavensworth, Ind., to the famous 
Peckenbaugh Bar, covering twelve 
miles, when cross country ’twould be a 
scant three. Drinking two gallons of 
gas an hour, “Jonah’s” fifty-gallon tank 
not infrequently needs refilling, and 
recalling a splendid supper at Owens- 
boro on a cruise to New Orleans, we 
found it convenient to stop there long 
enough to feed the family, collect sup- 
plies, mail and telegrams. 


RIDAY dawned fair and warmer. 

Ever grows the river wider, ever 
grows the fascination of racing with a 
sea-mad stream, for the Ohio is answer- 
ing with all that’s in her the nearer 
call of “Ole Miss.” Just before taking 
the hairpin turn for Evansville, all the 
geese in the world (except the few on 
board) rise from, the sunny reaches, 
beating the water into white foam, fol- 
lowing like “bow strings snapped asun- 
der,” an old veteran of many storms. 
Here around the Wabash River’s 
mouth, the water swarms with ducks. 
This river divides Indiana and Illinois, 
leading up into Gene Stratton Porter’s 
magic Limberlost, the haunts of “Freck- 
les” and the big bass on “Rainbow 


Bottom.” If seven days were Seven 
weeks, we’d make it on up there. 

Here on the big river, giant limestone 
cliffs frown down in contempt as this 
insignificant Highball person picks , 
perilous way through Tradewater Bar, 
those dangerous stretches aroun 
Shawneetown, Illinois, skirted with 
God-made rocks and narrows which 
man has endeavored to overcome with, 
series of dykes and dams. Opposite 
Light 115 that guards Robber’s Cave, 
the after glow pours its blood red flood: 
night is falling fast, so we find safe 
anchorage in Cave-in- Rock Islan 
where cedar-crowned precipices point 
stark fingers at the gathering gloom, 
but the stars keep the steady march of 
the ages across a peaceful sky. 


ewes in pioneer times these sang 
stars peeped into the haunting hol. 
low of Robber’s Cave (now a ship 
yard), then the rendezvous of rive 
pirates. The cave proper is about 20) 
feet, the worn walls decorated with 
curious hieroglyphics that must date 
back to prehistoric times. 

Its infamous maw has swallowed up 
many a raft of treasure, and it is said 
that early in 1800 more than 60 human 
skeletons were found in the cave 
upper chamber. Tonight the intense 
stillness of impenetrable dark shivers 
suddenly with a soul-stirring cry! It 
proved to be only an owl, but the mate's 
“T-told-you-so” is seconded by Hell-fer. 
Sartin, who trembles and continues ti 
whimper softly, and the family that be. 
longs to him does the best a benighted 
family “kin do,” and burns all the ele. 
tric lights. 

Saturday, and our last running day, 
Faint honkings floating down; early 
ducks quacking; the crew taking up his 
day along with his air mattress and the 
usual hunt for one sock. There’s a soft 
rain falling as we weigh anchor, speed: 
ing on a swollen river whose surface is 
almost level with the levee. Its demo- 
cratic spirit has made neighbors over- 
night of an aristocratic farmhouse and 
a dirty little brown houseboat, the lat. 
ter tied up to a white picket fence, 
smoke of the two breakfast fires hob 
nobbing chummily. 


ROUND the Cumberland River's 
“front porch,” islands are slung 
around everywhere like door mats; al 
ways more islands. The Tennessee rivet 
empties at Paducah, Kentucky, and one 
may choose a channel on either side of 
an island; Highball chooses the city 
side, saluting in honor of the birthplace 
of Irwin Cobb. Back in 1800 old Fort 
Massac was the only white setilemett 
between the Mississippi river and the 
mouth of the Wabash. It is now! 
Government reservation, at the town 
Metropolis, at Light 27. Now, Highball 
is finding the “Little Chain Lights,’ 
and sensing the journey’s end, the creW 
is folding away his maps, the mate is 
tying a blue ribbon over the name plate 
on the pup’s collar, and the captain is 
checking off the last Ohio river light, 
Cairo Point, Number 1. 
And here at last is CAIRO! 
A ripe red sun, like a promise filled, 
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sinks behind the great gray sea wall, 


+ Seven leaving us the afterglory ... and the 
: MISSISSIPPI! 
nestone Highball pokes her nose across the 
as this tawny line that marks the meeting of 
Dicks g the two great rivers, bucking mightily | ay Bt e 
er Bar as she turns up against the current of | § ; 
around the Father of Waters. We anchor off | ‘ A , 
with Missouri Point, in the harbor where we : “4 ‘ - — 
which would be... but... if seven days Fee pate F h th FE 

With a were seven months we’d make the 1,000 eae 1S in in e our 
PPosite miles down to New Orleans and return. | } a } 

Col sn tee iting cand Se hela orners of the Earth 

~— were the sixth day. And the seventh 2 

@ Sale ! i Le : ° 
jay was the Sabbath! In it the dog F , fish the Med N 
Island da} : you're going to fish the Medway, in Nova 
ath did no manner of work, neither he nor s : x : : 

$ Point ~~ family that belonged to him, for in Scotia, the Restigouche, in New Brunswick, or if 

= six days Highball had made nigh 700 your sport takes you to Maine, New Zealand, Cata- 

—s miles, and her captain called them good. | F™ lina or Florida, this Fisherman’s Service Station will 

Thus we rest at this Trinity of the outfit you completel 
— Out-trails to which we have come,| y P y- 
: camping, so to speak, at the hub of a Thomas Rods, Hardy Flies, Halford Lines, Erskine 


ing: hol. 


a ship Dry Flies, Hardy Salmon Flies, Playfair Wet Flies, 


great river wheel whose three spokes 
tae or Coxe Tuna Reels. World’s Record 


terminate at Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 


f river Tackle for world’s record fishermen. And 
out 200 New Orleans. And all day long—and ; clothing, boots, shoes, waders, everything 
id with always—the great unsatisfied spirit of eek the complete fisherman requires. 

t date the rivers unites to answer the cease- 5 NaN ~ st 

; less call of the sea, but it’s tomorrow | fy” Send for our book “Tackle 

wed up Highball and her crew, victims of time, a Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD Ie. 


must turn. back on the old trail, bucking : es EH SCHAUFFLER, Pres.~349MADISON AVE. Dept.A, NYC 
this time, the Ohio’s current, for the : , HUNTING FISHING CAMPING 
climb will be “up hill.” ‘otis a toe 

Today, on the bow of the boat that 
belongs to him, the dog keeps watch, the 
trinity of his desires also in three 
states of division. 


is Said 
human 

cave’s 
intense 


fell-fer. He challenges a great hawk that 
nues to circles above his head, settling down in 
that be- Missouri; from the willows at his feet 
nighted a lone black mallard quacks derisively, 
he elec. crossing the river into Kentucky, Amid: | cesesciccncetersceceteeesnsdeectieeeaeatiinsinions ates 
he lifts his soul in unfed longing asa && 55 Makers to H. M. 
waving wedge of wild geese wing down KING GEORGE V 
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lement A New Wrinkle 
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now 4 little device designed to take the : Catches More Fish—Everywhere! 
town of place of dry-fly oil bottle, line-greaser Wherever you go—North, South, East or West—the Pikie has 
: ‘ and drvi Y proven itself to hundreds of thousands of fishermen to be the most 
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(Continued from page 226) Split Bamboo Rods “The Box with —seen and recognized in 
: : the Red Edge” tore itsthan any other fer 
When a den is located, it should be ; iueeia ev palins nome. 


yisited as early in the fall as the nights y F os a TO rome of al © 
begin to be cold, or in the spring as ‘N achievement ia i eee Stveam’s National Con~ 
early as the days begin to be warm. Lin moderately ee en / ne ee Bass 
During these seasons, the snakes remain pre eens E tea takenontled- & 

close to their dens, coming out to enjoy| [Sto ce design and vy ae don bai es | 


the sunshine but remaining inside when | workmanship shes r yi yy oe 
i i are of exceptiona | ee éoutiaed, 
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Tackleand When." SSM Songthe 8 1°2.9,91-2 ft. 820.00. “KING” and“(QUEEN” metal bodied triple- 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY luring baits giving full “spoon” effect without 
Manufacturers of the most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle line-twisting — now in beautiful scale and 
10231 High Street South Bend, Indiana special enamel finishes Each, $1.00 


Send for attractive Heddon literature of 
improved tackle and fish-getting methods. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Tales of the Angler’s Eldorado 


NEW ZEALAND By Zane Grey 


The mind of the average angler visualizes with difficulty the 
landing with rod and reel of eight- and nine-hundred pound fish. 

Prior to Zane Grey’s visit to New Zealand waters, the existing 
records were considerably lower than they now are and the 
superiority of American angling methods over those employed by 
the English was plainly evidenced by the fact that Mr. Grey 
landed two world’s record deep-sea fish and his companion, 
Captain Laurie D. Mitchell brought to gaff a 976-pound Black 
Marlin. 

Mr. Grey records his adventures with great enthusiasm, while 
his descriptions of the rugged New Zealand Coast and the 
heaving tropic seas are written with the same vividness and 
— that have made his novels the most popular of modern 

ction. 





Postpaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada for $5.25 
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Albert Bigelow Paine’s con- 
fession—“That time I went to 
Nova Scotia with Eddie I said 
I would not write about it. I 
would go, this time, just for the 
trip. I meant it, too; I didn’t 
make a single note. . . . It’s al- 
ways dangerous to say a thing 
like that. I had hardly got back 
before I was seized with an un- 
governable desire to tell some- 
body about the astonishing time 
we'd had. . . . Well, by and by, 
the book came out, and for fif- 
teen years I have been guiltily 
and gloatingly collecting returns 
from a book that I promised not 
to write. . .. I am not sorry I 
broke my promise and told these 
things on Eddie, for otherwise I 
might have forgotten them, in- 
stead of which I am able to-day 











to sit down and read and really 


enjoy the book myself.” 


Illustrated with many pen drawings 
by Hy. S. Watson 


Sent postpaid to any address 
in the U. S. or Canada 


Book Department 


Forest Sig STREAM 
221 West 57th Se. New York, N. Y. 


Another market for living snakes is 
found in the natural history museums 
throughout the country. Sometimes 
they are not able to pay for specimens, 
but in such a case some generous citi- 
zen may be found who will purchase 
and donate them. 


While the hunter has snakes on hand, 
some money can be made by charging a 
small admission fee to see them. If he 
knows enough about snakes to give a 
talk about their habits and character- 
istics, he is justified. in approaching 
public school and college officials with a 
proposition for a lecture illustrated by 
living specimens. The late Allen Sam- 
ual Williams, founder of the Reptile 
Study Society of America, gave scores 
of lectures annually at from $10.00 up- 
ward. Being more interested in spread- 
ing knowledge about reptiles than in 
making money, he made his charges 
very low so that even small schools and 
organizations could afford to engage 
him. 


[aes are only four varieties of 
poisonous snakes native to the 
United States: the rattlesnake, the cop- 
perhead, the water moccasin and the 
coral snake. The large rattlesnake 
found in the south is a dangerous rep- 
tile because of his size and the amount 
of venom he can inject when he strikes, 
but he does not attack man unless he 
believes himself to be in danger. It is 
only necessary to be careful not to ap- 
proach him too closely unless well pro- 
tected. The other poisonous snakes are 
dangerous only if a person is careless 
about where he steps, sits or places his 
hands while he is in their haunts. In 
capturing them, however, strict caution 
must be observed. 


A snake hunter should carry ten 
cents’ worth of permanganate of potash 
and, if bitten by a poisonous snake, cut 
deeply into the wound with a sharp, 
sterilized knife or razor blade as deeply 
as the fangs entered, and put in some 
of the chemical to counteract the poison. 
Before the cutting, however, a handker- 
chief or cord should be tied tightly 
around the arm or leg above the bite 
and, if necessary, twisted tighter still 


A Killing Streamer Fly 


Ao Cain River Streamer Fly is tied 
with full hackle which makes it 
equally effective for surface or under- 
water work. It has proven effective 
for ounananiche, bass, pike and At- 
lantic salmon, and gets results when the 
conventional wet fly draws a blank. 
Made in six different patterns and tied 
on barbed, barbless and double hook. 
Retails for from 60c to 75c each. 
Additional 
Fishing Editor, Forest and Stream, 221 
West 57th Street, New York City. 
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with a stick to stop the circulation jy 
the injured member. A doctor shoulj 
be found as soon as possible. If he js 
near at hand, the cutting should be left 
to him. The handkerchief or ¢org 
should be loosened every fifteen minute; 
for a few seconds, then tightened ag 
before. 

The bites of poisonous snakes are not 
necessarily fatal. Four of my acquaint. 
ances have been bitten by rattlesnakes 
or copperheads, one of them three 
times, and all are alive and well at the 
present time. 

The water moccasin is a southern 
snake and is pestiferous because there 
are so many of him. It is hard to riq 
a neighborhood of this variety if there 
is swampy, inaccessible land near. Con- 
tinued hunting, however, will reduce 
the number. They are sluggish and 
seldom if ever bite human beings unless 
stepped on or molested in some way, 
The coral snakes are rare and for that 
reason are valuable when sold as speci- 
mens. 

One mark of the poisonous snakes of 
the United States is the flat, triangular 
head. The harmless snakes have heads 
little if any larger around than their 
necks. However, a snake hunter should 
not depend upon any printed descrip- 
tion for the identification of a specimen 
that he is about to capture. If he lacks 
positive knowledge concerning the spec- 
imen, he should assume that it is poi- 
sonous and act accordingly. 

Once familiar with a certain locality, 
a snake hunter can work more rapidly 
and keep the snakes away year after 
year at smaller charge to his customers 
and with more, profit to himself. He 
learns the places along the streams 
where the water snakes congregate at 
mating time, and the grain fields where 
rattlesnakes are likely to be hunting 
for mice. 

A man who knows where there are 
snake dens may make some money by 
guiding naturalists and other interested 
persons to them in the seasons when 
the snakes are holing up or coming out. 
One or two successful seasons will 
establish him as a local authority on 


snakes and his reputation will bring 


him increasing patronage. 


Restigouche Fishing Rights at 
Auction 

HAT is said to be the only event 

of its kind in the world is the 
Government sale by public auction of 
the most sought for exclusive salmon 
fishing rights on the American conti- 
nent. The sale will include, beside the 
Restigouche water, the Patapedia and 
Kedgwick Rivers. 

The sale will take place at the office 
of the Minister of Lands and Mines at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, on April 
7th, 1927. The leases will be for a term 
of five years, expiring on March Ist, 
19382. 

Attention is also called to the fact 
that a portion of the Restigouche River 
is not being sold this year, but is being 
reserved for regulated public fishing. 

Additional information may be pro 
cured from the Fishing Editor. 
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ation in 2 : 
should Oiling a Gun 


If he jg E frequently hear sportsmen com- lA 5 CUPE $ ij og 3 1194, er i Si 


1 be left plain that they oil their guns and adds comfort to rt Taye 
or cord jater find them rusted in the case. This | 
minutes js generally followed by advice from 
ened as some friend not to use this or that kind 
of oil, and a statement that such oil will ; For all who hunt, 
are not rust a gun. This remark is most fre- SE RE OMe ps -_, = ot ohame - 
equaint- quently addressed and aimed at poor Pan eaters birdlife. Unexcelled . ——— : 
esnakes old “Three in One” oil. It is fair to ene ee 
1 three state that any lubricating oil sold by a be - door games. Magni- CAMP COMFORT IS AN 
I at the 4 responsible merchant ought to be| S*6¢.times: Makes distaat objects farge and clear AIRUBBER CAMP 
safely reliable to protect a gun against | _ ities. Durable Anish. Casrying case incinded. At your Beoirit Insures blissful, refresh- 


dealer or direct, postpaid. ing sleep in camp, safety 


outhern rusting if properly applied. 


0 
( ) ) ay pe $ CUSHION and comfort on the water, 
. there The real difficulty is that it is only € Most pop- owhenine,, hunting  fish- 
. x . . , a or jus riding. Jom- 
1 to rid by accident that a sportsman oils his THe pocner : aashion  fortable seats on buoyant 
if there gun properly, for they rarely under- ever made, , Helps, sh chairs. ran, ae 
r. Con- s7s A practical six power telescope. Made on the same ae table any 
a stand the fundamentals of oiling and doereein ne tho Bhoaeumncaaetiee sain miaeeoen. Makes comfortable ang 
reduce the necessity of observing these rules.| Neat leather case. At your dealer or direct, post- sit on land or water. 
sh and To oil a gun properly requires the| ?#id- Money back guarantee. esntiel Cestante 
olden , 
S unless observation of a few cardinal prin-| Wollensak Optical Company Ruste Srey. el 
le Way, ciples. First, the gun should be thor- 837 Hudson Avenue : : Rochester, N. Y. Olive Drab | ai 
i P . s = T of eS 
or that oughly warm and dry; second, the oil| Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, Micro- — 


scopes, Photographic Lenses of High Quality. 


S SDGEE should be warm, thoroughly flat and . ee ae 
ms free from moisture and air; third, the AIRUBBER MATTRESS shows useful new wrinkles 
akes of oil should be poured or run on and not Creates luxurious sleeping for joy, safety and con- 
21 cula : comfort on ground, bed venience in camping, 
- T rubbed on. These three things seem or cot. Sizes for one or hunting, fishing, motor- 
e heads . . di two people. Many widths ing, etc. 
h very simple, and simple they are, and it and lengths. Always 
n their ‘ dry. Light weight. 
, hoall is equally easy to overlook ~— — % ; Packs deflated’ t3  ATRUBBER CORPORATION 
I , ‘ 2 na ‘oll. D 
oll and the neglect of any of them wi YS eteciaits surprisingly low. 480 W. Superior St., Dept. 4, Chicgao, II. 
sche surely lead to trouble. Guaranteed eee a 
yectmen i i i i rotection overall, weighs 6 oz., takes 6 long .22 
1e lacks ‘ Metal which is cold 18 apt to encase m calibre smokeless shells—fits in vest pocket $6.00 postpaid. 
— its interstices and crevices both air and Leather Holster 75¢ extra. gp 
le Speec- moisture under cold oil, and even warm | ®:_F: SEDGLEY, Inc., 2308 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a oil if shaken and filled with air is apt ARMY HAVERSACK 
i to carry globules of air. If the oil and emt seieen wei’ eanieasoian 
ocality, the metal are both warm, and the oil is with pockets, for campers, farm- 


ers, woodsmen 


rapidly Price $1.00 POSTPAID. 


applied by the common method of rub- 

















; after bing it on, it is apt to be stirred into ee Sa oo: ee Outin Swett 
a more or less of an emulsion which will eeeihas ea aise oieamie dea Li § es 
f. He contain moisture or air or both. For 2e stamp. Established 1865. Before you buy your Outing Tent be 
treams . Francis Bannerman Sons, sure to see the Red Head line. A style 
ont t this reason, the three rules above stated So! Broadway New Vork City MO TISM Tc ee Oma le 
ge a must be carefully observed and applied, ee erTC a thier ac 
ale simple as they seem. See oe eget iootamianend Preece 
ul . Sold by leading dealers. 
To oil a gun safely, the proper method 
i. vine th pon aie ieiworatbe oui Mauser - Luger - Merkel - Scott Arms ALWARD-ANDERSON-SOUTHARD CO. 
‘re are iia’ Rifles, Shotguns, Merkel Bros. Over and Under alse Double 925 W. Chicago Ave. 
al carefully and lay it in a good warm Field and Trap Gune. Big Came Rifles, Target Pistols, rg wang Se ag 
ail place long enough for all its metal parts Imported D. W. M. Ammunition. Zeiss Sinovalaxic 
) a to become thoroughly warm and dry. -72 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG —2Scts IN STAMPS - 
" “ Don’t take an oil can which expels oil by | Bye Seaey erres a Bigs g Y . DS Sere ie 
ng ie air pressure accomplished by squeezing Se 
S . . . . 
5 its sides, but put the oil in a bottle |[—— ————— 
‘ity on ° 
o with a mouth large enough to pour out If you have not read the “GORILLA 
I “ : HUNT,” i 
— without bubbling and place the bottle missed aoe ae Paancrvery = hn ane 
where it will be thoroughly warmed it has becn our good fortune to present 
s . aus to our readers in a long time. 
and expel all air. If this oil is poured si This unusual story started with the 
; upon ov. 1926 issue and concluded with the 
s at - and run on to wane metal, _ March 1927 issue. We will be pleased to an TENT 
e metal with the oil upon it is then send postpaid to any address in the un) CATALOG 
laid in a warm place and turned so the U. S. A. or Canada the complete story in describing the com> 
event le é 1 th ‘ 1 five issues for the special price of $1.00 lete Red Head line of Outing! 
is the 01 Can run into all the crevices, almost while the supply lasts. Address: Forest 4 : rents "Ask for catalog No.27H \ 
. of any oil can be safely relied upon to and Stream, 221 W. 57th St. N. Y. C. gk ™ a 
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lad protect a gun against rust. But if the 
oui oil is rubbed, the user need not be sur- 
3 prised when he picks up his gun some ‘Sap eee Par SR ’ 
1 he « “ e 
‘le the J wecks or months later to find that the||| With Qn. Flylock Automatic Safety Fishermen's 
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THE FLYLOCK KNIFE COMPANY, Inc. 
106-110 Lafayette St., New York 
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The SPOTTED 
ARAUDER 


UPPER: A view of the St. Croix River. 
LOWER: The author on the river, just 


after sunrise, 


ignominiously, called “pickerel,” 

or insultingly jeered at as a 
“snake,” to my notion, is a great and 
noble marauder of the fresh water. 
That instinct to annihilate every living 
thing in its domain gives to it an heroic 
spirit and energy. Those elements are 
the things which inspire and thrill 
anglers. Inch by inch this species, to 
my notion, is as powerful as a muskel- 
lunge, which is generally considered to 
be. the most vicious fighter of the fresh 
water. 

To some, this statement would seem 
overdrawn, but so far as my experiences 
with fresh water fish are concerned, it 
is strictly in accordance with facts. A 
universal contempt among anglers for 
great northern pike is due, in the first 
place, that they are numerous, and, of 
course, easy to catch. Then, too, the 
table value of this species is below that 
of other varieties of fresh water fish. 
These facts depreciate the value of the 
great northern pike as a game fish. 

But an angler who has ever hooked a 
fifteen- or twenty-pound great northern 
pike on a fly rod in swift water would 
cherish no prejudice against this spe- 
cies. In fighting strength and endur- 
ance, a great northern pike is not far 
behind a rainbow trout, except in that 
a rainbow has a greater power in 
breaking water, but in actual pulling 
strength and in fighting qualities, a 
pike is not inferior to a rainbow. Only 
recently, after dark, I happened to con- 
nect with a ten-pound great northern 
pike in the rapids near the Soo Lock, in 
Michigan. It fought heroically, repeat- 
edly breaking water. During the battle, 
Sam Kirvan, my guide, shouted, “Holy 
smoke! This rainbow is some fighter.” 
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‘[“e great northern pike often 


Not until Sam put his 
hand under the gills did he 
realize that it was a pike. 
My experience with a 
big northern pike, a twen- 
ty-nine pounder which I ~ 
caught in the St. Croix 
River, has further in- 
creased my respect for the heroic quali- 
ties of this much-despised marauder. 
Late in the fall, one year, I caught a 
forty-pound muskellunge in the St. 
Croix below Tayior’s Falls. Ten days 
later I returned with my wife and son, 
Bruce, an expert bait caster, intending 
to fish for muskellunge. But since I 
had good luck, we were told, many fish- 
ermen had so disturbed 
the water with their 
rods and spears, and 
perhaps with guns that 
the muskellunge had 
shifted their habitat, 
and could not be found. 
So we went upstream 
towards Taylor’s Falls. 
Here on the Wiscon- 
sin side the shore is 
swept by a strong cur- 
rent. The shore is 
peculiarly formed. The 
deep, rapid water has 
eaten away the soft 
sand-stone and develop- 
ed a concave wall on 
the bank, and a huge 
overhang projects over 
the water. Above and 
back of this rocky shel- 
ter some fifteen feet of 
embankment rises per- 
pendicularly. Here and 
there trees have fallen, 
some of them sweeping 


By 
SHEGETARO 
MorIKUBO 


The author and the 28-pound 
pike. 


against the current. When 
the dam at Taylor’s Falls 
is shut, the water gets so 
low that a man standing 
on the shelf cannot reach 
the water. In high water 
this place is submerged 
and gets slimy. 


ON this particular day, we beached 
our boat a quarter of a mile below 
and walked upriver. We did our cast- 
ing from a slimy, stony shelf. As I 
reeled in a Number 6 spoon, I saw a 
huge fish rise like a submerged log and 
immediately sink down under my feet. 
“Muskie,” was my thought. I quickly 
cast in front of the fal- 
len branches, thinking 
that the huge fin must 
have retreated towards 
that place, but the 
spinner sparkled in the 
blue water to no pur- 
pose. I made a dozen 
casts. No strike. In 
face of this failure I 
could not make myself 
believe that the fish 
was not there, and kept 
casting. Bruce got im- 
patient and wanted to 
go further up-river to 
fish. 

“It’s no use, Dad,” he 
said. 

I cast the spinner far 
out into the river, and 
carefully reeled it s0 
that it would pass 
within a foot or two of 
the fallen branches. 
When some fifty feet 
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from the shore, suddenly the spinner 
stopped. I struck, but there was no 
movement. “Snagged!” I grumbled. 

“Don’t be in too much of a hurry,” 
Bruce cautioned me. 

I pulled the line a little. I was not 
quite sure whether the spoon was 
hooked into a snag or a fish. Suddenly 
that telegraphic message—a message 
that eclectrifies the angler’s blood— 
reached the rod. 

Inch by inch I had to let the line out, 
for the current was swift, and the line 
tested only twelve pounds and had been 
used for several days. The fish was 
apparently trying to run into the snags 
under the branches, but I succeeded in 
checking him. Now I had shortened 
the line some twenty-five feet; far 
enough from the fallen branches to 
insure safety. Then all of a sudden the 
pike tore away towards the middle of 
the stream, taking the line so fast and 
savagely that I could not hold him. 
Then he broke water. What a glorious 
leap! The huge fish came clear out, its 
powerful body strained into a bow in 
its mad determination to break loose. 

“Dad, of course I want you to get 
him, but if he got away, you wouldn’t 
mind, would you?” said Bruce. 

“Why?” I questioned amazedly. 

“T would just as soon let a fish go 
when it breaks water like that,” he 
answered. 

I appreciated his remark, for some- 
times I get over-anxicus to land a fish 
and act in an unsportsmanlike manner. 
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HE great pike, in the meantime, 

made a determined run towards 
me; but by rapid reeling, I managed to 
keep the line taut. The fish was under 
my feet now. For the first time, we 
met each other face to face. The huge 
pike did not turn tail, but looked 
straight at me with his ugly, red eyes, 
fins bristling, his tail deliberately fan- 
ning the swift water. 

Right here a difficult problem faced 
me. The slimy slip of ground hanging 
over the bowl-like bottom of the river 
was several feet above the water, and 
an attempt to reach the fish would 
surely plunge me headlong into the 
deep, rapid current. 

“Bruce, bring up the boat!” I shouted. 

“T can’t hold the boat in place with- 
out dropping the anchor. If I do that, 
it might spoil your chance,” he replied. 

Here the pike made another desperate 
run up the stream, boring through it 
like a torpedo. I hurried after him 
then, as the fish turned and. rushed 
down the river, I lost my balance and 
fell on the slimy ground and nearly into 
the water. 

In the meantime, our yells had at- 
tracted my wife’s attention. She came 
running with her camera. 

“Oh, my goodness!” she shouted, des- 
Perately trying to focus the camera; 
but when the pike made a fierce leap, 
she stared at it, and forgot to click the 
shutter. 

Now the fish was tiring out, and 
without much resistance it came to 
shore. Right here I faced the same 
difficulty as before. 

“Won’t you bring up the boat?” 
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Bruce shook his head. “Once you 
told me when a fish is hooked, hé has 
done his ‘fifty.’ It’s unfair for two 
persons to fight one fish.” 

“That’s right enough; but I won’t be 
defeated,” I replied. 












Le pike swam slowly back and 
forth. It was a tantalizing situa- 
tion. While I was thus sorely per- 
plexed, I saw Fred Gates, of Ocseola, 
who' happened to be looking for ducks 
in the river, and called him to help me 
land the fish, He came over, and 
pointed his rifle, saying, “This is the 
best way.” 

Bruce gave him a “dirty” look—so 
“dirty” it was that poor Fred gaped 
at him. 

“Oh, say, I’ve got an idea!” shouted 
Louise, “Throw up your hunting knife, 
Bruce.” 

The boy tossed it over his head. 
Louise cut a forked twig, and made it 
into the shape of a scythe, with the 
short end sharpened and flattened, so 
that it could be thrust under the gills. 

With this improvised gaff I tried to 
land the fish. Stooping on the narrow, 
slimy strip of ground over the deep 
water, controlling the rod and reel, in 
one hand, and trying to stick in the 
sharp end of the fork under the gills 
of a big fighting pike, is by no means 
an easy job. Each time the gaff touched 
its body, the fish would dive or run. 
Perspiring and shaking with fear, lest 
the fish break loose, I tried my utmost, 
but each time it ended in failure. Once 
I thought I had succeeded and started 
to lift up the fish, but the gaff fell off. 

I looked imploringly at-Bruce. 

“It’s a duel, Dad, I’ll keep my hands 
off.” 

“Golly, I’ll help you,’ Louise cried. 

She slid down the steep embankment 
and landed upon the slimy shelf, nearly 
falling into the river. 

“Take the stick, and put the sharp 
end under the gills,” I shouted. 

After a dozen attempts, she suc- 
ceeded, but she had no strength to lift 
it up without herself falling into the 
river. 

“Louise, hold this,” I cried, handing 
her the rod. “Keep the line taut, but 
let it out a little, if the fish pulls.” 
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(Eighth Edition) 






































The most popular book on the 


subject ever written. Full expla- 








nations how to build cabins of all 


sizes with directions and numer- 






ous illustrations. Everything from 












a shack to the most pretentious 
Adirondack structure is included. 


Pictures and plans of fireplaces; 
ITH both my hands free, no time 
was to be wasted. I viciously 

worked the gaff. Whether it sensed 
that its supreme hour had now come, 
or that the hand that held it was un- 
steady, the fish rushed about madly. 

Again I tried to work in the wooden 
gaff under the gills. Hooray! It went 
through the right place and came out 
of the mouth. Unceremoniously I lifted 
out the splashing fish, and by grasping 
the open end of the stick, closed up the 
avenue of escape. I leaned the fish 
against the embankment, still gripping 
both ends of the wooden gaff, for dear 
life, and feasted my eyes upon the mag- 
nificent specimen. 

Bruce hugged me convulsively. “Dad, 
I’m awfully glad you got the fish. 

The pike, when weighed, tipped the 
scale at four ounces over twenty-eight 
pounds. 


how to build chimneys; rustic 


stairways, etc. 

















134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures). Bound in cloth. 
9 x 6”. 












Price $2 postpaid. 
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Are You A Duck 
Shooter? 


Do you love to stand in the bow of 
your skiff as it is pushed through 
the wild rice, and drop the ducks that 
get up within range; or, if you live 
by the big waters, do you enjoy sit- 
ting in the blind while cold winds blow 
and ice forms at the edge of the 
shore, watching the sky and waiting 
for something to come to your de- 
coys? If you love these things, if 
you will bear work, exposure and 
hardship to get a shot, you need 


American 
Duck Shooting 


By 
GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


It gives descriptions and portraits 
of all the ducks and geese known in 
North America; tells where they are 
found; the various methods practiced 
in shooting them; describes the guns, 
loads, clothing, boats and dogs em- 
ployed in their pursuit, and generally 
is far and away the most complete, 
useful and entertaining volume on the 
subject that has ever been published. 
It covers the whole field of North 
American wild-fowl shooting. 


The book is profusely illustrated: 
Not only has it ornithologically exact 
Portraits of 58 species of swans, geese 
and ducks, but it has eight half-tone 
reproductions of some of our best- 
known wild ducks from the paintings 
of the great naturalist, Audubon, a 
number of full-page sketches by Wil- 
mot Townsend, whose drawings of 
wild-fowl are inimitable, many cuts of 
duck boats and batteries, and fifty 
vignettes in the text, which add to its 
beauty and its usefulness. It is a 
complete, illustrated manual of this 
fascinating sport. 


‘A new edition of this volume, con- | 
taining added matter, was. published 
recently. The work is an essential 
part of every gunner’s library. 


Price, 
25c. 


Illustrated, buckram. 
$5.00 net; postage, 


FOR SALE BY 
Book Department 


FORESTS} STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 





221 West 57th St. 
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Copper ‘Coated 


(Continued from page 219) 


74.5; 79.5; 83.4; 82%.. Right barrel 
79.6; 83.0; 81.8; 82.5; 81.3; 81.5; 81.5; 
81.3; 82.5. 

The Western Company claims great- 
ly decreased stringing with this type of 
shot. It is something for which we 
have to take their word, coupled with 
practical test on long hard shots to see 
if the load does “hold together” any 
better. The stringing claims sound 
reasonable in view of the undoubted 
decrease in the number of lame and 
halt. pellets which emerge from the 
muzzle. 

The makers can improve the round- 
ness of their shot by improvement. in 
the plating process, which at this writ- 
ing is still open to considerable and 
natural improvement. 

Most of my experience with this Red 
Chief brand of shot has been along the 
practical line of hurling it at ducks. 

To date, with what I hope is one 
more good shooting coming up the final 
day of the season, I have killed some 50 
ducks with this load. 

The first day’s shoot with this load, 
using all No. 4 copper-plated shot in 
the 1% oz. load in 2%-inch chamber 
gun, I killed ducks higher and wider 
and deader than I have ever killed 
ducks before or have seen anybody else 
kill ducks. 

Also I missed some thirty-yard ducks 
with a neatness and éclat and a finished 
style that I have never surpassed. 

There were several peculiar things 
about this shoot. 

One of them was that, contrary to 
the almost inevitable experience of any 
duck hunter, not one bird that I hit, put 
on the usual show of setting his wings 
and sailing on and on and on clear over 
into about the third duck club beyond 
you, while you stood and watched him 
all the time three other ducks were just 
begging you to take a shot at them. 
Also was there no duck that kept fight- 
ing on, flying, but settling lower in the 
gradual way of the wounded and 
plucky duck. 

Not that I picked up every bird that 
I hit. Not so, some of them struck the 
water seemingly much refreshed and 
revived by being shot up, and proceeded 
to steamboat right on out of that vicini- 
ty. When a duck falls 150 calendar 
yards from me and immediately pro- 
ceeds to throw up a six inch bow wave 
with a rich creamy wake, I generally 
decide that he wasn’t my duck, that 
somebody else must have shot him, or 
else he just stopped in for a little drink. 

But, this load broke down what it 
hit, characteristic of big shot, but more 
so with the unusual density of this load 
and the hard shot. Apparently if a 
single pellet connected up with a wing, 
that wing just naturally stopped being 
of any use whatever—unless, of course, 
the hit happened to be in a nice soft 
feather. 

I stuck to this Number Four size 
right through, although in the early 
morning a fog brought the birds down 


and some of them were at easy ranges, 
The vicious smack of the load at 30 t 
40 yards, and the crumple of the duck 
told the story of how it must haye 
appeared travelling through the air, 


FRIEND in the next blind, and a 

sporting goods dealer, incidentally, 
told me that he didn’t have to listen for 
the splash after I fired to tell whether 
or not I hit, he could tell by the smack 
of the load hitting the duck—when it 
did hit, which, alas, was not always 
the case. 

The missing of many easy shots, the 
wrecking of the bird at 30 yards or s0, 
when hit, and the way it reached out, 
went to prove that for average shooting 
at average distances, it was too good in 
an 80% barrel—too easy to miss ordi- 
nary ducks, and too much of a wreck- 
ing load. For any ordinary shooting 
I’d take mine in about a 60% right, 
leaving the left 80%, and with this shot 
I’d make that right nearer 55% than 
60%. 

The next Sunday, feeling that some 
of the performance might have been in 
an unusually good or good fitting gun, 
I abandoned the 8 Ilb.-30 inch Sinith 
80% gun, and took a 9/1 Fox 32 inch- 
2% inch gun into the blind. It is also 
an 80% gun. 

The performance repeated itself ex- 
cept that I missed more easy, close 
shots, due, I think, to the said 9 lbs. 
1 oz. weight of the big gun, fine for 
swinging on the high boys, but a bit too 
slow for teal and the teal’s irritating 
way of coming busting past and knock- 
ing your hat off with the wind of his 
wings. A generous flight of cinnamon 
teal were in from Mexico—and cinna- 
mon teal don’t need any 9 lb. gun or 
any 80% load. 

However I picked up 25 birds, the 
limit, and should have killed 50 with 
any sort of shooting—and a 50 bird 
limit—and the ambition to lug 50 birds 
home, which I lack. 

A very considerable proportion of 
them were killed at ranges where I 
have never transacted any business 
with ducks heretofore except to cheer 
them on their way with a couple of 
nickels’ worth of shells apparently 
loaded with not shot whatever. 


P to this writing I have never shot 

the much heavier 3-inch shell with 
1% oz. of the copper shot, which I hope 
to do the last day of the season. | do 
know that the copper shot load in ordi- 
nary 1% oz. Super X on these two 
shoots killed birds higher than I have 
ever managed to do with the 3 inch 
loads used in other years. And it killed 
enough to prove that it was not scratch 
shooting or accidental. 

It should be remembered that these 
shells were a laboratory production and 
that my remarks apply to them, and 
them only. What the regular produc- 
tion will be like or what it will do, I 
don’t know. 
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Vom Hofe’s New Deep-Sea Reel 


interest in the taking of 

extra-large, deep-sea gamefish has 
increased, so has the demand for a de- 
pendable reel with line-capacity suffi- 
cient for this work. Edward Vom Hofe 
now announces his “Commander Ross” 
reel, made in size 10/0, with a capacity 
of 600 yards of No. 24 thread line, and 
size 12/0, with a capacity of 600 yards 


S the 


of No. 39-thread line. 
These reels are made 


hand and are built to the closest of 


micrometer measurements. 


are made entirely by hand and are con- 
structed extra-strong and are guaran- 
teed by the maker to withstand the 
enormous strain placed upon the reel in 
broadbill 
The gears are always in mesh, 
and the reel is equipped with the new 
Super-sensitive drag that has been en- 
dorsed by the foremost anglers of the 


playing giant marlin, 
tuna. 


day. 


We have personally examined one of 
these reels and feel that they will play 
a prominent part in popularizing deep- 
sea angling. The price is comparatively 
low; the 10/0 size retails for $200 and 


the 12/0 size for $225. 


Complete details may be had from 
the Fishing Editor, Forest and Stream, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Evinrude Takes Over Koban 


Notice has just been received that 

the Evinrude Motor Company has 
taken over the entire stock and all other | 
assets of the Koban Manufacturing 


Company of Milwaukee, 


Communications should now be ad-| 
dressed to the Evinrude Motor Com- 
Pany at any one of their branch offices. 


I do not always agree with the West- 
ern boys in their claims for ammuni- 
tion of their make—if all their claims 
were true, the spiders would have been 
busy years ago in the machinery of the 
other cartridge companies. 

I don’t know what they are going to 
claim for this Kopper Killer shell of 
theirs but they can claim quite a bit 
and be within the facts if my experi- 
ence is any gauge as to what the regu- 


It does not lead the gun, it patterns 
wonderfully high, and it is the greatest 
duck killing combination I have ever 


Farther, deponent sayeth not. 
















SPECIAL $1.75 OFFER!! 


While our stock lasts, we offer the three 
books listed below, having a value of $2.75, 
at the SPECIAL PRICE of $1.75 Postpaid. 

















pretentious cottage or home. 


eight rooms 


THE NEW COLONIALS 


houses. 


These books contain photos, sketches, drawings and complete information 
on dwellings ranging from the modest three-room bungalow to the most 
Authentic building plans, costs, estimate 


charts and complete details by a foremost architect. 


Stillwell Plan Books for Successful Home Building 
REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 


A book of 44 houses with 53 plans of. six to ten rooms. 
are either two stories or story-and-a-ha 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 


A book of 51 homes of various styles with 58 floor plans. 
of these are two-story houses; the rest are one-story houses of six to 


eee ew eee eee eee eee reer eeee ee eeeeeeeeee 


A book of 60 houses of Colonial design. 


The remaining 26 are the new one-story Colonial type 
bungalows of five to eight rooms.........-eeeeeeeeees 


These books may also be purchased separately at the prices specified. 





One-half 
SS eA aes! Price $ .75 


About 30 
Price $1.00 





Thirty-four are two-story 


Price $1.00 
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30 doz. Green Onions 
1 bushel Dry Onions 
| 15 doz. Beets 
22 doz. Radishes 
heads of Fine Celery 
25 Choice Eggplant Fruits 
25 Fine Squashes 
messes Lettuce 
20 messes Endive 
i0 messes of Green Beans 
8 doz. Sugar Corn 
25 heads Cabbage 


and 
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Cut the High Cost of Living—Start Gardening in Your Own Back Yard 


THE GARDENETTE 


City Back Yard Gardening by the Sandwich System 
By BENJAMIN F. ALBAUGH 


A list of items grown by the author on four square rods of ground in the 


25 heads Finest Cauliflower 


In this Era of Skyrocketing Prices on foodstuffs the value of the little crop | 
was well in excess of $50.00; yet it was cultivated in the author's odd moments | 
without in any way interfering with his usual pursuits. 


Price Postpaid $1.60 
Book Department 


20 messes Spinach 

20 messes Asparagus 
10 doz. Carrots 

10 doz. Parsnips 

50 Fine Muskmelons 
10 Slicing Cucumbers 
5 bushels Tomatoes 
bushels Early Potatoes 
quarts Lima Beans 
bushels Turnips 
quarts Okra 

3 doz. Sweet Mangoes 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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AFTER 


By 


K. L. CocKERHAM 


along the Gulf of Mexico, you will 

find four water basins emptying into 
the Gulf. On the east is the Pascagoula 
basin, made up of the Pascagoula river 
and its tributaries; next is the Tchouti- 
cabouffa or Biloxi basin, fed by several 
rivers and numerous small streams and 
lakes; and farther to the west is the 
St. Louis Bay basin, fed by Wolf and 
Jordan rivers and their tributaries, 
while on the western boundary lies the 
Pearl River basin, made up by the 
river of that name and numerous 
smaller contributing streams. 

These water systems or basins extend 
back into the interior for a distance 
of twenty-five to thirty miles, including 
all the tide water section and even be- 
yond where the tide has any appreciable 
effect on the water. The main rivers 
and streams are navigable, deep and 
sluggish; while the tributaries are the 
numerous lakes, smaller streams from 
the foothills, and the network of bayous 
which meander in an endless fashion 
across the lowlands. 

Needless to say, these waters form a 
perfect habitat for such game fishes as 
the large-mouth black bass, perch, 
bream, pike, etc. The sandy bottoms of 
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[’ that section of Mississippi located 


Evening on the bayou, 


many of these streams form perfect 
spawning grounds, and the climate and 
nature of the water and vegetation, as 
well as the animal life, are most con- 
ducive to the perfect development of 
these varied species. The: fisherman 
need not depend on any one particular 
method for providing contents for the 
pan. Indeed, one may select any one 
of a dozen live baits or the common and 
lowly earth worm, and with the aid of 
the old-fashioned cane pole and cotton 
line, fill his creel. Or the more fastidi- 
ous and artistic may take the regula- 
tion fly rod and silk line, and by 
“fishing wet” secure as fine a mess of 
perch, bream or bass as the heart could 
desire. Then too, if one is partial to 
the old moss backs, otherwise known as 
large-mouth black bass (Micropterus 
salmoides), I would respectfully recom- 
mend the short casting rod and arti- 
ficial lures. It is, in fact, about the 
latter that I desire to narrate some of 
my experiences in this fisherman’s 
paradise. 

The virgin growth of cypress and 
gum trees, down to the water’s edge, 


and the tall saw-grass which is found - 


in the open lowlands, prevent effective 
bank fishing in most instances. Conse- 


Casting for Large-Mouth Black 
Bass on the Mississippi Coast 


the NNOSSBACKS 


quently, the customary manner is to 
fish from @ small boat or pirogue, hav- 
ing one person to paddle or row from 
the stern while the other occupant 
fishes from the bow. Bank casting and 
lily pad fishing are the two kinds most 
frequently indulged in. 


oN me, gentle reader, as I 
prepare for a day on the bayous. 
Up at the crack of day, a hurried 
breakfast, and then the getting to 
gether of the fishing paraphernalia. 
First, I look over the tackle kit, seeing 
that I have plenty of wooden plugs of 
various colors (different colors must 
be used in the various types of waters 
found here), equipped with both fore 
and aft spinners. It is midsummer and 
we must fish on the surface, since the 
large fellows are lying in some cool 
and secluded nook near the top of the 
water. Next comes the light casting 
rod; I have a 4 foot, one piece rod, 
made of white hickory, set with agate 
guides and wrapped with silk. This 
rod, by the way, is a hand made one, 
being made and seasoned by a native 
fisherman; and I want to say here that 
for lightness, strength, whip, and re- 
siliency, I have never seen its equal. 
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“the head of the bayou with a portable 










Then we take along on this trip a 
large, broad-brimmed hat to protect us 
from the sun, some lunch, and we’re 
off. Today we will try our luck on 
Bayou Costelle. This bayou is one of 
the Pascagoula tributaries and is 
known far and wide for the large bass 
that inhabit its waters. 

But instead of taking you there to- 
day, 1 am going to tell you of a trip 
which Johnny, a fishing companion, and 
I made there last summer. We reached 


boat about eight A. M. We caught a 
fast rising tide, and selecting green 
minnows (the color harmonizing beau- 
tifully with the dark water), we com- 
menced at once to work the head of the 
stream, gradually working downstream 
against the tide. Johnny, having the 
bow of the boat, soon hooked a bass}} 
that would go around two pounds, and 
while reeling in, a second fish, about the 
same size, struck viciously at the min- 
now but missed hooking himself. 
Every few minutes a bass weighing 
from % to 1% pounds was caught, but 
the small ones were carefully returned 
to the water. For about an hour this 
kept up, with now and then a two or 
two and a half pounder being taken. 
However, to cap the climax, Johnny 
made a cast of about 50 feet straight 
ahead of the boat. The minnow had|} 
hardly splashed in the water before it | |: 
was struck by a bass which immedi-| |} 
ately hunted bottom. Neither of us 
could tell about the size of the fish, 
authough we knew he was a pretty 
good one. Reeling and holding a tight 
line evidently irritated the old fellow, 
for he came to the surface and made 
as beautiful a leap from the water as 
any one ever saw. Then we both 
realized that we had a real old daddy 
bass. After a running fight, in which 
Johnny reeled in line which Mr. Bass 
would take back until the old fellow 
was tired out, he was finally reeled in 
close to the boat; after I had placed my 
fingers in his gills and lifted him over 
the side of the boat, both of us heaved 
a sigh of relief and congratulated our- 
selves on our good fortune. He weighed 
six pounds and two ounces. Pretty 
soon after this I took the bow of the 
boat, but the tide had changed and I 
caught nothing. 





NE of my red letter days in fishing 

this section occurred last July 
when I was casting a short bayou 
called Koshtaw Creek. I had always 
thought this stream contained good 
bass, but previously had not been able 
to prove my conjectures. On _ this 
morning I arrived at the bayou about 
10:00 A. M. and found a falling tide. 
Selecting my favorite green minnow I 
began to cast the dark pools and 
around the stumps and partially sub- 
merged trees and logs. Immediately I 
found that the bass were in a striking 
mood. Several small ones were taken 
but returned to the water. Working 
up toward the head of the stream I 
began to have the fun of my life. Real 
fish began to strike, and the instant 


(Continued on page 254) 
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A Reference Book Invaluable 
to the Outdoorsman 


HE purpose of these volumes 

is to present in handy form 
accurate and comprehensive in- 
formation on every branch of out- 
door sport. They are replete with 
the practical experiences of the fore- 
most hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, 
pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. 


IF YOU HAVE VOLUME ONE 
—GET VOLUME TWO 


There is no duplication of material 


These books should be in every sportsman’s library and will grow in value with 
the years. Published only for the members of the Forest and Stream Society. 


Bound in cartridge paper, flexible. fabrikoid, and full leather. 


WA mnt SPORTSMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FIND IN THE 


The secrets of success i The most approved 
Guncraft in handling the shot- Angling methods in the art of fly 


gun, the rifle and the pistol, are clearly and bait casting are set forth clearly. 


t f . . A fully illustrated article on the tying 
set forth and fully explained by cuts of the most successful trout and bass 


ae sna, The pn and flies, the grasshopper fly, the horse-hair 
abits of wild animals and the flight {sh line, and many fishing facts that 
of various birds are described in a will enable you to attain a complete 
en that will enable the sportsman mastery of the angler’s art. 

to become proficient in the field, in the ; The methods of the 
covert or on the marsh. Trapping professional trapper, 
and valuable baits, hints and sugges- 
tions in the way of skinning, preserv- 
ing and tanning. 


Camping How to find your 
anil way in the woods, 


how to keep from Boatin The practical side of 
Woodcraft getting lost, how to 8 boating and canoeing. 

build a comfortable The building of a canvas canoe, a fish- 
camp, cook wholesome food, make a fon skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, etc., 
soft, refreshing bed, build your own ave been covered in a clear manner. 
equipment, and fashion with knife and Dogs ane. oa re 
vill can useful little contrivances that disease. The training i ca 
a h your comfort in camp and beagles, and the breaking of setters, 

n the trail. pointers and spaniels, 


Memberships 


$2.00 12 issues of FoREST AND STREAM and copy of Cartridge 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


$325 24 issues of FoREsT AND STREAM and copy of Fabrikoid 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 


$4.50 36 issues of FoREST AND STREAM and copy of Leather 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 1 or Vol. 2 

FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY ee 

221 WEst 57TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. Dee caddie woes 195. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I accépt your invitation to become a member of THE FOREST AND 

STREAM re: rn AND STREAM MaGaAZINE and THE SporTSMEN’s EN- 
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Mallard ducks on 
Strang’s Game Farm 


By 
GEORGE 
HEBDEN 

CorsANn, Sr. 


Practical GAME BREEDING 


The Planting of Trees and the Trapping of Vermin 


MONG the trees I am fond of 
A planting, and of which I plant a 

number, are grafted hickories, 
black walnuts, Japanese heartnuts. 
Also seedling butternuts, beech, sweet 
acorn oaks, and Constantinople and 
Chinese hazel trees. Then I plant lay- 
ered named varieties of European fil- 
berts and the American Rush hazel. 
This American variety is the best, so 
far, of our hazels; it is very tall and 
a most vigorous grower, besides being 
very prolific. One of these Rush hazels 
grew seven feet last year. 

As for the evergreens I prefer, I 
have to plant the seeds and wait for 
them to grow, as I want the pine trees 
that bear nuts that are food for game 
birds. Some of these nut pines are the 
most beautiful and compact of all the 
pines. The following are hardy enough 
for the North: the Chinese nut pine, 
which I think is pinus Armandi; pinus 
Cembra; p. Coulteri; p. edulis; p. flex- 
ilis; p. Jeffreyi; p. Koraiensis; p. Lam- 
bertiana; p. ponderosa (scopulorum). 
There are two forms of the edulis, one 
hardier than the other. Southerners 
could plant pinus pinea and pinus 
Sabiniana. This last named variety is 
actually growing in the New York 
Bronx Botanical Gardens, but that lo- 
cality is very far north for it. Last 
year I planted a great number of pine 
nut seeds of many varieties. Every 
seed of some varieties sprouted and 
the little trees are looking fine. Of 
other varieties not one seed appeared, 
showing that they were several years 
old and contained no life. These pine 
seeds should be soaked in very warm 
water for two or three days before 
planting, say 90° or 95° F. 

Northerners would do well to buy 
trees coming from a nursery south of 
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their vicinity as the wood of the young 
trees will be harder, having a longer 
season to mature; thus they would be 
more likely to live. 

Trees and shrubs, and evergreens, 
are absolutely necessary for game 
farms, preserves and aviaries. The 
birds must have hiding places, or hawks 
and owls, which are our worst vermin, 
will devour every game bird on the 
place. 

I note the ornithologists gathered in 
convention at Ottawa, Canada, last 
autumn, very much desired that the 
word “vermin” should not be applied 
to hawks and owls. These men live in 
studies and museums; they are neither 
game breeders nor wild bird breeders, 
nor do they study wild life in its nat- 
ural state. They are not really field 
naturalists. They are tenderhearted, 
impractical men who are not enough 
out in the woods. I don’t require to 
examine the stomachs of great horned 
owls, for I see them killing all the 
muskrats and ducks on my creek, leav- 
ing none. One particularly bad pair 
of great horned owls killed a score of 


pheasants, two pairs of blue geese, one . 


snow goose, one white-front goose dur- 
ing the month of November. I have 
the female bird, but have not succeeded 
in getting her mate. 

The little rufous screech owl I caught 
the end of October starved to death 
along in November. I tried it on the 
different varieties-of mice and it would 
not eat them. Then I got some house 
sparrows and it pounced on them im- 
mediately. I fed it house sparrows for 
some time, until the house sparrows 
stayed away from Echo Valley, being 
wise birds. Then I had to fall back on 
mice, but the little screech owl would 
not eat them, would not even look at 


them and I gave him to the Royal 
Ontario Museum for mounting. 

As for the hawks, I have found them 
all bad. The rough legged and the red 
tailed will now and then pick up a 
snake and they will pick up field mice. 
But a weasel will kill more field mice 
in a day than both of these hawks in 
a month ... . and he is an intolerable 
little villain. 

A great trouble is that the farmers 
will not take up a gun and go out and 
kill the vermin; nor trap it. There is 
not one farmer or gardener around me 
who even owns a gun, just because 
there is no game to shoot. I have to 
do all the vermin shooting for them, as 
well as for myself. Every farmer 
should have three guns at least—a 
410, a 12 bore, and a 22 long rifle. He 
should have these on hand to protect 
his poultry, or his game and song birds 
that eat his destructive insects. 

Just a week ago, an elderly man 
asked me: “Where are all the beech- 
nut trees? There were millions of 
them in this province (Ontario) only a 
few years ago.” 


HAT is another trouble with the 

man who owns land in the country. 
As a general rule he does not go out in 
his fields (it could be easily done on a 
Sunday afternoon) in the autumn and 
plant along his fences and lanes in- 
numerable beech nuts. The American 
beech tree is one of the most beautiful 
of our deciduous trees; indeed, one of 
the most beautiful in the world, with 
its smooth, bright, battleship gray bark. 
I don’t suppose there is one farmer in 
this country or in Canada who ever 
“planted a beechnut tree in his life. 
Some landscape gardeners plant the 
European blood leaf beech, and the 
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rn or cut leaf beech as ornaments in 
he gardens of their wealthy employers. 
But who ever heard of anyone planting 
bn American beech? One or two nurs- 
prymen, here and there, may include it 
“their stock, realizing its beauty and 


sefulness, but it is not often selected 
or any planting. 

Yet beechnuts are most excellent and 
nttractive food for grouse of all kinds, 


‘ild turkeys, black, gray and fox 


quirrels, deer ... even for children. 
he trees are slow of growth, perhaps, 
but fifty years hence is far nearer to 


s than yesterday. 
But the idea of slow growth is some- 
erroneous. Hickory trees are 

supposed to be slow of growth. Yet I 
have a hickory that grew a yard last 
summer. I have two black walnuts 
that grew prodigiously last year, one 
six feet, the other seven feet. I saw a 
second growth butternut tree that actu- 
ally grew eleven feet in a summer. 
Someone had cut the tree down and it 
evidently resented the treatment and 
made up for it. I have a number of 
Japanese heartnut trees and other nut 
trees that grew a yard last summer. 
Of course, last summer and autumn 
were terribly wet, but the season was 
the latest in starting I have known, 
over one month late. 

Look after every bit of your farm or 
estate. Make every bit of it productive. 
Some naturalists do nothing but 
write or talk a great deal; they do 
nothing. Then there are others who 
have done most wonderful work, who 
have not written one book. Mr. F. E. 
Blaouw of Holland has bred every wild 
goose in the world and nearly all the 
wild ducks and swans. Mr. M. F. 
Chapman of Los Angeles brought out 
of Chile thirty pairs of live chinchillas 
now on his place on the outskirts of 
Los Angeles—a chinchilla farm, not a 
chinchilla rabbit farm. He is the only 
man in the world to accomplish this 
removal of live chinchillas from their 
mountain homes, a work that required 
far more patience and scientific thought 
and action than any undertaking of 
modern times. 


If you have not ordered your bird 
eggs already you should do so this 
month. Most duck eggs are quite safe 
to convey by rail and express for rea- 
sonable distances. Pheasant eggs are 
also a safe buy if the man who sells 
the eggs has large pens for his breed- 
ing birds so they are almost on free 
range, or if he has only small pens for | 
the breeding season and keeps his birds | 
m very large pens or on free range 
during the balance of the year. Under 





such conditions, the eggs should all be | 
fertile and should hatch. Pheasant 
eggs range in price from 25 cents an 
egg to $7.50 an egg. The highest price | 
1s for eggs of the Impeyan pheasants. | 
These are almost impossible to procure 
even at that price, as are all the high- 
Priced pheasant eggs. I would never | 
buy Swan or goose eggs. it is better | 
to buy the live young birds when they 
can be taken from their parents. 
Give your birds all the green stuff 

you can this month. Order your set- | 


n at home to moun t birds, 


by men, boys and women 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Natural aquatic food plants that will bring thou- 
sands of Wild Ducks and Fish to your waters. 
WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, DUCK POTATO 
and 30 others described in free illustrated booklet. 
They are hardy and guaranteed to grow. Write, 
describe waters, and receive free planting advice 


and literature. 
Ye WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 
Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 
PHEASANT EGGS 
I have now for sale eggs for hatching of the 
following varieties: English Ring Neck, Chinese 
Ring’ Neck, Golden, Lady Amherst, and Silver ; 


all guaranteed to be from strong, purebred, 
non-related birds. Full instructions with shipment 


how to set eggs and raise young successfully. 


St. Charles, Ill. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm 


Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millionsat higher’ prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
doit. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 
Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 502 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 
Established 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years 
Ago. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


RAISE CHINCHILLA 
AND BEV RA 


c enthly for one year $1.00. 
STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY 
1115 Outdoor Building Holmes Park, Missouri 


WILD DUCK EGGS 


I have now for sale Wild Mallard eggs; also 
the pure-bred small tame variety of English 
| Grey Call Duck eggs. These are the celebrated 
W. E. decoys. Nearly every variety of wild duck responds 
to their soft, enticing call. Full instructions with ship- 
ment how to set eggs and raise young successfully. 


| Wallace Evans Game Farm St. Charles, Ill. 


ANNOUNCING 


YEAR BOOK 2! SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 
1926-1927 Edition 


The Year Book will be sent free to those 
contemplating purchase of foxes. The aim of 
the American National Fox Breeders Associ- 
ation, in presenting this book, is to give 
prospective breeders accurate information 
about the industry and about fox raising. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKNIGHT BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
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SILVER 
Pd 


Dollars & Sense 


ILD fur bearers are scarce. 
A 50 per cent. decrease in 
the catch is reported this year. 

Prices for pelts at the fur auc- 
tions are stronger than ever. A 
heavy demand —especially for 
good quality Silver Foxes is re- 
flected. 

Silver Fox Ranchers, the coun- 
try over, have been surprised to 
receive checks, larger than their 
own valuations, for their pelts. 

Fur farming is actually in its 
infancy—the real money is yet to 
be made. 

Get Warren Rayner Silver 
Foxes—real quality and large lit- 
ters—for your foundation. They 


breed DOLLARS. Write to-day. 
WARREN RAYNER 
SILVER FOX COMPANY 


23 Warren Rayner Bldg. 
WARREN, PE .NSYLVANIA 


Ranches at Warren, Pa., and Vancouver, Wash. 




























Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to go in. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
338 W. 34th St., New York 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest Market ever known. 


Breeders 

shipped everywhere. Homers, Carn- 

eaux, White Kings a specialty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 
40 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


PHEASANT 
and BANTAM EGGS 


Before buying eggs get our price list. 
We have 16 varieties of absolutely pure 
bred birds, and can furnish eggs at the 
very lowest prices. 
MEINER’S GAME FARM 
NORTH OLMSTED, OHIO 





Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale 
prices and prompt delivery from our large stocks 
at Worcester, Mass., Chicago and: Minneapolis, 
Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Crownlron Works Co. —_ Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 


A Buy 
Direct at 


ey, a 


- 
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° enable the owner 


Modern Breaking 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been 

carefully covered and the important 

lessons are illustrated by photographs 
from life. It is a book well calculated to 
enable the amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 
Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
and Vices, etc. 


Illustrated. Paper, $1.00 


169 pages. 
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Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WiLu1AM A. BRUETTE 
POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 


formation concerning the management, 

training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping rope, 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 


Kennel Record 


HANDY book for immediate record of 
all events and transactions, relieving 
the owner from risk of forgetting im- 
6 portant kennel matters by trusting to mem- 
ory. Contains prepared blanks that will 
immediately to register 
stud visits, whelps, 


pedigrees and record 


* sales, winnings and all minor transactions. 


Contains 15 sets of blanks, 4 blanks to a set. 


’ 60 pages. Press Board. 75 Cents 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
. active, intelligent searcher and a true, 
steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
£ given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 


% tions are given for developing a pack and 


the subjects ‘of field trials, care, condition- 


ing, handling and treatment are adequately 


covered. Every man who loves a hound 


¢ should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. It is the 


* first and only book solely devoted to the 


¥ training of hounds. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WiLuiaM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 
covers the history, breeding and train- 

2 ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
s panions .or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
¥ swimming and diving, and work on squir- 

rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
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Book Department 


FoREsT ya'stReAM 


221 West 57th St. 3 New York, N. Y. 


ting hens for April and May now so as 
to be sure to have them. Never accept 
barnyard hens. Always insist on free 
range hens. Hens shut in regular 


Dr. Won. A. BRUETTE 


HE celebrated Gladstone, the bluest 

of the blue, was defeated by Joe, 
Jr., the American-breed setter of Irish 
ancestry, and in all of the early trials 
in Iowa and Minnesota and in the 
Eastern trials in the Carolinas in the 
seventies and eighties, Irish dogs were 
among the winners. The closest that 
Cowley’s Rodfield Pride, the prairie 
marvel, ever came to defeat was when 
he met Jim McFarlands, Nebraska- 
breed Irish setter, on the Dakota prai- 
rie. She out-ranged him, she out-birded 
him, she was as tireless and as speedy 
—only the fact that she did not back 
promptly kept her from first money. 
It was in the days of big stakes and it 
was a big trial, although Cowley’s Rod- 
field Pride was placed over the Irish 
bitch, it was not a triumph for the blue- 
bloods, as he himself was outside the 
pale. A few years later came Otto 
Pohl, a big, strong, energetic Nebraska 
sportsman who loved dogs and guns 
and the out-of-doors. He had neither 
time nor use for dogs that were not 
worth while in the field and he lived in 
one of the greatest game states in the 
Union. Mr. Pohl was a man of means, 
he believed in the Irish setter and he 
searched the country far and wide for 
the best blood. All of his dogs were 
carefully trained and he worked them 
early and late through the season. 
Hundreds of birds were killed over 
them by him and his friends. He 
showed up first at the All American 
Field Trial in Dakota. It was one of 
the largest trials that was ever run on 
the prairie. His Irish dogs attracted 
immediate attention, among them was 
a dog named McKerry. Its rich golden 
chestnut coat was pleasing to the eye, 
and as handler after handler looked 
him over critically, first one and then 
another commented on his beautifully- 
chiseled head, his wonderfully soft and 
expressive eye, in whose depths burned 
the fires of determination, his classical 


_ poultry runs or small yards, where not 


a blade of grass nor clover nor alfalfa 
grows, are generally weak and yp. 
healthy, even if they are not lousy, 
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neck, clean-cut shoulders, his strongly. 
muscled back and loins and a running 
gear that, to the pads of his fect, was 
workmanlike. In the competition that 
lasted the better part of a week, Me. 
Keery was outnumbered by pointers 
and English setters fifty to one. He 
did not have any of the luck of the 
draw in his favor. He was forced to 
run in the heat of the day over a course 
that tested the heart and the wind and 
the muscles and the courage of the best 
of them, but he made good and, at the 
end of the two days’ work in the first 
series, McKeery was one of the half- 
dozen dogs selected for final honors. 
He did not win the stake, but he wona 
position among the top-notchers. He 
left eighty per cent. of the best bird dogs 
that could be gathered from all parts 
of the country behind him and he made 
a name for himself among field trial 
men such as no other dog of his race 
has attained for many years. It wasa 
great position for an Irish dog to attain 
in a stake in which he was apparently 
hopelessly outnumbered, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that he was the 
best Irish dog that has been seen ata 
trial since the great trial that another 
Nebraska dog ran against the prairie 
marvel, Cowley’s Rodfield Pride, a 
dozen years before. 

All sporting literature and records 
agree that the Irish setter was at one 
time peerless among working field dogs 
and there is today in the physica! har- 
mony of a good Irishman a_ tough, 
wiry elasticity, a grace of motion anda 
fiery courage that recall the records 
and traditions of the Irish dogs of the 
past, and all this blood needs is a 
opportunity to bring back its former 
glory. The field qualities of a sporting 
breed cannot be developed in dog shows 
nor by breeding to dogs which have 
nothing more to recommend them thal 
a certain richness of color or grace 
outline. It can come only through 
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k in the field, day after day under 
r site sual hunting conditions. It is the 
only way in which a knowledge of the 
ways and habits of birds can be devel- 
oped and the natural bird-hunting in- 
tellects of a breed intensified. 
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IVER JOHNSON 
DOG MAT 


Endorsed by Humane Societies, Leading Dog 
Fanciers and Veterinarians. 


and un. 
lousy, 
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DESCRIPTION AND STANDARD OF POINTS for all Oe hey COG: ‘THE FIRST sanitary and practical 


dog bed ever produced. 
or THE Tages: Rap Sorry Special patented material, with soft, 


w : 
: Should be long and lean. The © S. brushy surface. Light brown center 
eee 2 (from ear .. ear), having ood jtutio — and e with dark brown border, bound with 
Siz of brain room, and with well- “ braid. 


ea Oval shape, concave top surface 
defined occipital protuberance. | Brows with raised cushioned edge providing 


. a r 
raised, showing stop. The muzzle mod- b 0 e the head and neck rest enjoyed by 
erately deep and fairly square at the Cag pints. of Go. com all dogs. oe 

end. From the stop to the point of the BY Satie, oes go coca ea area kor 
nose should be long, the nostrils wide, Oe. ment. rd Wri holes. This practically eliminates the flea 
and the jaws of nearly equal length, Ak cs is. 3 . ‘auisarice: 
flews not to be pendulous. The color y A 
of the nose dark mahogany or dark 
walnut, and that of the eyes (which 
ought not to be too large) rich hazel or 
brown. The ears to be of meee 
size, fine in texture, set on low, wel ih aan AaaidamenaAne aaeen 
om and hanging in a neat fold close | : NTS CONDITION PILLS 
to the head. a See 2 Merit Made Them Famous 

Neck: Should be moderately long, i. ag"-<7 A marvelous tonic for distemper, indiges- Small Size—For dogs average 


‘ ; ; tion, skin diseases, unthriftiness and sim- Boston Terrier size or cats...$5.00 
very muscular, but not too thick, Sg pler ailments. 50c—druggists or by mail. Medium Size—For dogs average 


Airedale size 





slightly arched, free from all tendency | 2,57. on dog diseases THE DENT CO., ay ae si 
to throatiness. for 2c. stamp. Pedi- WB Sizes for laruer dogs made to order. 
trongly- Body: Should be long, shoulders fine gree Blanks 10 for 2c. NE URGH, N. Y. Deodorizer (16 0%. can) $1 extra 


running at the points, deep, and sloping well a —_— ore Circular on Request. 
ect, was MM back. The chest as deep as possible, |f— pees _ Mail Orders Promptly Filled. a 
“ee - rather narrow in front. The ribs well | | The COMPLETE Delivery charges prepaid east of the Mississippi 
Soa sprung, leaving plenty of lung room.|| NOG BOOK |. Camtlate IVER JOHNSON 
H Loins muscular and slightly dey 3 a Pp ai es — a 
ne. He hind quarters wide and powerful. oy is ; -163 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
- of the The ind q p i DogBook g ’ ’ 
orced to 
A course 


Legs and Feet: The hind legs from : call 
hip to hock should be long and mus- - |, The dogs of 


: . | America, Great 
cular; from hock to heel short and > ae Seteatn. cae 


‘ind and . Sa% - ee other countries 
the best strong. The stifle and hock joints well < ee tale = 


: bent and not inclined either in or out. A "| «scribed in this Th B d 
, at the Ml the fore legs should be straight and “ a | modern work, oro rea 


the first E ; : written by an e e 
sinewy, having plenty of bone, with on Ail = authority of in- D B 
1 a elbows free, well let down, and like the gn we or ae og iscuits 


hocks, not inclined either out or in. . ae! book that pre- Build strong muscles and big bones. 


e won a ll | sents.in an en- Contain choice cereals, including 

rs. He The feet sma » very firm, toes strong, tertaining man- whole wheat flour; good lean beef, 

id dogs close together, and arched. ner the history, nega seen. peculiari- ar ea liver oil and garlic. 
7, ties and particular sphere of usefulness of all erfectly seasoned with salt. 

ll parts Tail: Should be of moderate length, of these breeds recognized by the American 


set on rather low, strong at root, and Kennel Club. The latest standards for judging ee ee ue Post- 
. tae. . eac reed are given, the good points and bad xtra outside mile zone. 
tapering to a fine point; to be carried Slate Sen. Ge est: hee wad tle ech Address: The ThoroBreadCo.,Dept. 
as nearly as possible on a level with or elucidated by a number of beautiful photographs P, Cincinnati, Ohio. In kib- 
below the back. of famous specimens of the most important bled or meal form ‘4c more 
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t was a breeds. 

o attain Coat: On the head, front of legs and 353 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 KR724 

yarently tips of ears should be short and fine, F aoc AND 5 Dept. = 

was the Ma Dut on all other parts of the body and OREST-* TREA 

vas the fm legs it ought to be of moderate length, || 221 West 57th St. ee, F ANCY D 0 GS 
en ata fgg ‘at, and as free as possible from curl Pedi d oa hcaie ais 00 U. 
an eas | POINTERS, English Setters, Wire Fox Terri can lod ae ce ee 
prairie Feathering: The feather on the! Grown Dogs oa Puppies for Sale. me oe ae naam 
ride, 3 upper portion of the ears should be GEO. W. LOVELL, . J. FISHER 


long and silky; on the back of fore and | Bstb. 1870 Middleboro, Mass. re cee eh x anon 
records hind legs long and fine; a fair amount | 


at of hair on the belly, f i ice | aw 
id pe fringe, which Weise cobiced Ge cha ‘ead DISTEMPER. 


sal har- throat. Feet to be well feathered be- —~ Watch Your Dog 

4 $ ‘ At the first symptom of chills, discharge 
tough, _ the toes. Tail to have a nice fromeyes or loss ofappetite. give GLOVER'S 
n anda tinge of moderately long hair, de- Imperial Distemper Medicine. 


records creasing in length as it approaches the There is a GLOVER’S Imperial Medicine 
: oint. All f heri b fl for everyDog ailment atDrug 
; of the Point. eathering to be as flat and Stores, Pet Shops,and Sport- Sergeant’s Condition Pills—an 
; is al as straight as possible. ing Goode Stores. gxcellent tonic for your dog. 
. ‘ rite for FREE **Treatise on Dogs.** ic at your dealer’s or t il, 
former Color and Markings: The color nae E.T.41 Our Advice Dept. aliswers questions free. Write 
; h ] ‘ , H. CLAY GLOVER CO.., Inc. fully. FREE DOG BOOK on care, feeding and 
porting Should be a rich golden chestnut, with 119 Fifth Avenue, New Yor breeding. Describes diseases and gives 


proper treatment, 


Polk Miller Products Corp. 
2255 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
“*Standard Over 50 Years’’ 


SERGEANT’S meooSucs 


» shows no trace whatever of black; white on 
h_ have chest, throat or toes or a small ‘star on 
m than the forehead, or a narrow streak or 


race @ MMM blaze on the nose or face not to dis- 
hrough qualify, 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES AND DOGS. 
Carl H. H. Baumann, 1109 Richmont Street, 
Scranton, Pa. 


WORLD’S BEST STRAIN OF LLEWELLYN, 
English and Irish setter grown dogs and pups and 
females in whelp for sale at all times; state kind 
wanted. H. L. Brandl, New Munich, Minn. 


FINE BRED LLEWELLYN SETTER— 


Eugene M. and Phil Speed Ben Cross. A _ beauty. 
Wonderful brood matron. Great goer. One sea- 
son’s experience. Priced to sell. John F. Long, 
Statesville, N. C 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, 
eligible, weaned and wormed, $25 each. S. Gucker, 
Glasgow, Mont. 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, 
Shipped for trials. Catalogue ten cents. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS. 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 


50 POLICE PUPS ALL COLORS, STRONG- 
heart blood lines. Females, $15; Males, $30. 
Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, 
Hannaford, No. Dakota. 


GALE HARPER ANNOUNCES THAT HE 
now has for sale six beautiful male Chesapeake 
Bay pups, sired by the famous Ch. Gipsy Bob. 


Short Hills, N. J 
FOR SALE—POLICE PUPS, GROWN 
Write 


dogs, bitches open and bred, pedigreed. 
Karnak Kennels, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 


BEAUTIFUL NEWFOUNDLAND ALSO 
St. Bernard puppies. Pedigreed. Dime brings 
hotos. Real companions. Lone Cedar Farm 
ennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—BUFFALO WOLF PUPS, 
tame as kittens. Fifty dollars each, either sex. 
Shipped, weaned May 12th. Largest wolves in 
the world. Affectionate as dogs. Send ten cents 
for literature and pictures. Robt. Jones, Megr., 
McCleery Wolf Pack, Kane, Pa. 


“AIREDALE TERRIER PUPPIES” 
every: desired quality to meet 
any purpose. Dr. Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


WE TRAIN AND BOARD DOGS—ALSO 
shooting dogs for sale. McGovney’s Kennels, 
Washington, C. H., Ohio. 


lnc eigen ps aatelapslsneeerssacioneesestte tl 

DOBERMAN PINSCHERS, PUPPIES AND 
grown dogs. Delivery guaranteed. Joe Masters, 
Bowerstown, Ohio. 


DOG REMEDIES 


DON’T USE TOXIC WORM CAPSULES 
on your puppies and foxes, save these valuable 
animals with Browning’s Sugar-coated worm 


tablets. G. W. Brown, V. S., Mobile, Ala. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, IIl. 


FOR SALE—A NO. 1 COONHOUND ON 30 
days’ trial at out of season price. Money deposited 
with your agent. C. Scott, S123 Mayfield, Ky. 


COON HUNTERS, NOTICE—I AM READY 
to sell my reliable coonhound Rock. Full blooded, 
medium size, wide ranger, true treer; will trail and 
tree a coon in swimming water; all night hunter 
and rabbit proof. For $55 on trial. Chas. Hicks, 
Mayfield, Ky., Star Route B25. j 
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your wishes for | 


- After the Mossbacks 


(Continued from page 249) 


they hit, you knew yoo had a bass 
worthy of his name and tribe. Never 
in all my fishing of this sluggish, warm 
water section have I found large 
mouths which struck so viciously or 
fought so spiritedly and stubbornly. 
Perhaps it is because this stream is fed 
by fresh water springs; or maybe it is 
because they strike so seldom! Any- 
way a two pound fish fairly made the 
water sizzle with his spurts and leaps; 
and I can recall nothing in Nature 
more beautiful than the bright flashes 
of green gold that they made as they 
attempted to free themselves of the 
hook. This greenish tint is no doubt 
the reason for the natives calling them 
“green trout.” 

I approached one large, cool pool and 
from the lower end, standing in the 
edge of the water, I began casting it 
out. The third cast brought out a 
small bass, but my appetite now called 
for large specimens. I threw my min- 
now to the farthest edge of the pool 
and reeled in several times with no 
results. Presently I noticed a swirl in 
the shallow water about ten or twelve 
feet to the right of where I was casting. 
I had an idea that my casting had 
aroused an old moss back, so I began 
casting nearer to where he had risen. 
Not getting a strike, I figured that he 
must be lying in the edge of some brush 
where a small tree had fallen in the 
water. I threw my minnow so that it 
would land just at the edge of these 
submerged twigs and limbs; it seemed 
not to have hit the water at all, but 
instead fell into the open mouth of the 
old fellow. At that very instant the 
battle was on. 
through the air and then went toward 


He made an arch: 


the bottom. It required rapid reeling 
to keep the slack out of the line and , 
rapid reversal of the proceedure ty 
allow him line on his mad rushes, As 
I was working him gradually toward 
me I realized for the first time that 
there was a big log between the fish 
and me and only about six inches under 
water. My heart almost skipped g 
couple of beats as I thought that here 
was where I would surely lose my 
battle. As the fish came nearer the 
log, I did the only thing I thought pos. 
sible under the circumstance, viz., held 
a tight line and hauled him over as 
rapidly as possible, trusting that my 
line would hold. Thanks to the God. 
dess of Fortune, it did. In coming over 
the log the bass evidently got a good 
look at me, for there then followed a 
series of leaps with a shaking and 
twisting of the body, much as 2 tarpon 
does when he attempts to shake out the 
hook. But finally he was pulled up on 
the sand—a three and a half pound 
beauty. 

The morning’s two hours of fishing 
brought me nine; three of which 
weighed above three pounis, two 
weighed two and a half each, and the 
others were slightly smaller. Which all 
goes to show that fishing in Koshtaw 
is not so bad—when the fish bite. 

Have I been back? Yes, but not 
with the success described here. In 
fact, with practically none whatever. 
The bass in that bayou are very fastid- 
ious; they won’t strike if the sun is too 
bright or if the day is too dark; or if 
the tide is too low or if it is too high. 
Am I disheartened? No! For some- 
time I am going again to find every- 
thing just right for those bass to strike, 












A Broad Head for the 5/ 16-in. Shaft 


By Don M. COLE 


F those who shoot the bow, few 

there are who do not find in the 
making of their tackle, a degree of en- 
joyment comparable only to that of the 
chase itself. 


In the following instructions for 
evolving broad heads, I lay no claim to 
originality as others may have used the 
same materials and design but I have 
neither read of, nor seen them. 

Secure a carpenter’s hand saw— 
many people have old worn out blades 
that are yours for the asking, also a 
number of army bullet “jackets.” These 
are sold by several houses supplying 
archery tackle under the head of “par- 
allel target points,” at from fifty cents 
to one dollar and twenty cents per 
dozen. A small amount of ribbon or 
acid core solder completes the materials. 


For tools, the following are required: . 
a small vise, hack saw, heavy tin 







































We shall now proceed with the work 
and in twenty minutes we will have as 
pretty a broad head as you could wish, 
but for the 5/16 in. shafts only, which 
I believe is considered the proper di- 
ameter for use in bows weighing sixty 
pounds or under. 


Fig. 7 


Cut a cardboard pattern for the 
blade as illustrated (Figure 1), lay tt 


shears, 8 in. flat file, %.x3 in. machine -on the saw blade and mark its outline; 


bolt, emery cloth, and steel wool. 





now with your snips, cut to the line and 
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five pieces % in. long. Holding the py ‘ADVERTISING ) 
arrow head with the pliers and point ti CLASSIFIED ADVER ful 
downward over a gas or alcohol flame, nner . 
drop these pieces in the jacket. They 
will quickly melt and settle about the 


blade and should fill the jacket to the 


pea slight unevenness may be corrected 
filing. 

Piext, wrap a bit of paper about the 

threaded end of the bolt, insert it in the 

pullet jacket and place the bolt head in 

This is where the wisdom of 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES (Continued) 
GREYHOUND PUPS FOR SALE— BEAU- 



















































eeling the vise. 1 : E- 
and a the square headed machine bolt helps. depth of the slot. The head may now pm - ——— oo C. breeding. Spring Brook 
Te to With your hack saw start at the be immersed in water to cool and aside | “arm, 11 » Mass. 

s. As point of the jacket and split it evenly from polishing and sharpening, is done.| pysstan WOLFHOUNDS, GREYHOUNDS, 
oward (MH toa depth of slightly less than three- It will weigh one hundred and | ter oo in ’Shows, (pets and’ companions. Also 
» that fourths of an inch (Figure 2). Care seventy-five grains, take and hold a dogs trained for wolf. Geo. E. Hineman, Dighton, 
e fish should be used at this point to make beautiful cutting edge, be true in bal- | Kans. 

under the cut true and straight, otherwise you ance and when fitted to your shaft, 

ped a will come to grief later. present a pleasing bit of work, both SPANIELS 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS — IMPORTER, 
breeder, trainer. Registered stock. Genuine 
Puppies, 


from the standpoint of symmetry and 
durability. 


t here 
e my 


r the St 7. In sharpening my own heads, I first curly-coated rattail strain. youngsters, 

ate * trained dogs. Literature free. Percy K. Swan 
t pos- Lm grind them to an even bevel on an Chico, Cait : 
» held ee emery wheel and produce the fine ser- 


SPRINGER SPANIELS, 6 MONTHS OLD; 
from best field and bench stock; eligible for 
registration. N. J. Wilkes, North Norwich, N. Y. 


rated edge, which severs every vein and 
artery it touches, with a small file. 


er as 
it my 





God- A few remarks here may be of some |* 
> over interest: TRAINERS—DOGS 

good To the uninitiated, the hunting ar- 
wed a row, finding its mark, proves a weapon} LET ME TRAIN YOUR BIRD DOG. PAUL 
; and of astonishing deadliness and as a rule | Ot? Winnfield, La. 

arpon brings death quickly. WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
“a Fi g. &.. I have taken game as close as twenty | To"2ze on grouse and quai. Excellent references 
upon yards and upon reaching it, found not a} A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 
pound suffering and terrified animal, but 


merciful death and I believe it is the 
desire of every sportsman, in taking 
game, to bring the climax to a swift, 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


j PIGEONS—ALL VARIETIES; 
ree. 


shi 
wha Now with the corner of your file 


roughen the blade as indicated (Figure CIRCULAR 


two ) pri th rere bagptat Nastia - ou: nearly as possible, a painless John Smith, 1407 Ford Ave., Alpena, Mich. 
id the ’ end. For with the prolonged agony on| WILD RABBITS—JACKS AND COTTON- 


rust and leaving a surface to which 
the solder will adhere readily. 


7 tails. Can furnish any number in season, for 
the part of the animal takes much from restocking or coursing. My prices will interest 


the joy of the chase and leaves regrets | you. It is getting late, order now. Live delivery. 
to mar an otherwise perfect day. Earl Johnson, Rago, Kansas. 
As an archer, or better, one who|, I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
7 from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
draws the bow, I find that keeping my | this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
arrow heads keen to the last degree, card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
prevents many a minute of fear and 


ch all 
shtaw 


t not 
. In 
tever. 


astid- Quebec, Canada. 





is too ‘ i i 1 3 PHEASANTS—ENGLISH RINGNECKS, 
or if fy 4S,  erporns that otherwise would in al prob Mongolians, Goldens. Also eggs in spring. Ring- 
Ff ability occur. necks 25 cents each. Mongolian 35c, Golden 60c. 


high. 
some- 
very- 
trike, 


The internal hemorrhage caused by a Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 
keen blade is terrific and in most in- PEAFOW L— PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, 
* oN pigeons, wild geese, ducks, free circular. John 
pap egy — follows its passage within Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
a tew seconds. 
In conclusion, may your shafts fly eo SALE—HAND RAISED CALIFORNIA 


. alley quail, Eggs during May and June. J. V. 
swift and true and find the heart. Patton, Hollister, Calif. 


LIVE MUSKRATS, BLACK OR BROWN, 
and a new trap for catching them alive. W. A. 
Gibbs & Son, Dept. 26, Chester, Pa. 


RABBITS FOR STOCKING—JACKS, $2.50; 


Removing the bolt from the jacket 
insert the blade in the slot, assembling 
the two in such a manner that the 

| point of the jacket is in perfect line 
with the point of the blade (Figure 4). 
From your ribbon solder, cut four or 


ft 


heads the Chinooks made my life miser- 
able by taking the fly. The largest I 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
NCLOSE herewith a clipping from 


work a ° caught on the Eel was a 22% Ib. fe-| Cottontail, $1. Webb, Protection, Kans. 

the San Francisco Examiner of a a a ek a as an 
ee Nov. 30th, 1926. Additional clippings ™ale on a No. 8 Governor fly. On the|" FOXES, RACOON, MUSKRATS, RABBITS, 
wish, on the aad ot of fly fishing for salmon Rogue the largest were 52, 37%, 37% mink, ferrets, opposum, skunk, squirrels. B. Tipp- 
which ~~ y .. Siestiaie’é Ibs. on No. 4 and No. 6 flies, mostly | ™2"_C#ledonia, Minn. 
r di- - ee ve but nee " ecliahle Grizzly Kings.” FALLOW DEER FOR SALE. WHITE, 
sixty authentic data from ignly reliable G. D. Hoffman, Medford, Ore., states epockted and brown. C. E. Thomas, Prattville, 


sources: 

Mr. Carl Westerfield, San Francisco, 
formerly a member of the Fish & Game 
Commission, has written me as follows: 

“Last October, while fishing on the 
Klamath with John C. Piver, we caught 


that not only has he had success with Wi MALLARD DUER RGGE Ghee Da 
the fly in salmon fishing, but that he setting. W. A. Poindexter, 1207 Hamilton St., 


and Messrs. Simmons, Hamlin, Mason |N. W., Washington, D. C. 

and Eads have taken numerous Chi-| FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, AND FOR 
nooks on bait from the Rogue River | breeding. White or brown. List, five cents. 
over a period of years. J. E. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 
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salmon on flies almost every day, some- 
times three or four in a morning. Mr. 
E. L. Bosqui and Mr. Fred D. Burn- 
ham have told me of catching salmon 
on flies; in fact almost every steelhead 
fisherman of my acquaintance has had 
the same experience.” Note: Mr. 


Bosqui also was a former member of 
our commission. Mr. Burnham is a 


Phil. B. Bekeart, an internationally | 


known sportsman, has written that he 


has taken many salmon on flies. 


Believe that the above will convince 


any fair-minded sportsman that Pacific 
Coast salmon do take the fly, notwith- 
standing the Oregon Fish & Game 
Commission’s assertion to the contrary. 
If additional proof is desired it can be 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
pigeons, mink, muskrat. 
situated and I'll 
profits. 
Colo. 


. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE EGGS — DE- 
ivery 
Fertility 80% guaranteed. 
way to stock shootings. 
Edward Rindt, Bruck on Leitha (Austria). 


PHEASANT EGGS—RINGNECK FROM 
choice stock. 


Tell me how you are 
show you how to make big 


Conrad’s, 707 California Bldg., Denver, 


May. $30.00 per 100. Cash with order. 
Simplest and cheapest 


Safe packing free from 


famous steelhead angler and a com- furnished. eggs. thins Ce See ee or 

the panion of Zane Grey. Very truly yours ~ OUEBEC PEDIGREED MINK_WE OFFER 
ay it ’ QUEBEC PEDIGREED MINK—WE OFFER 
aaa On October 31st Mr. Burnham wrote: H. L. Berren, a Eavned a of te and extra females for 
) ’ “ : ° ° : . se ° ‘s y ay. 
» and Many times while fishing for steel- Alameda, California. ! Stephens Mink Ranch, Wytheville, Va.” 
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Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and TRAVEL 


numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money —_—_—_————— 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed _EARN TRIP TO EUROPE. ORGANIZING. 
with order. May forms close March 25th. 37-day tours $295. Allen Tours, Little Bldg., 





| Boston. 








WANTED—MALE HELP 


HARRIS HOMESPUN TWEEDS, DIRECT RAILWAY POSITIONS—MEN, 17-40, 
the “real thing,’ hand-woven and | wanting positions, office or on trains, $125-$400 
Sports Suits to measure, exclusive | monthly, free passes, experience unnecessary, write 


Booklet and samples | Baker, Supt., 74, St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








from Scotland, 
hard-we aring. 
cut, $32.00, postage paid. 


free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed Warehouse, 
120, Stornoway, Scotland. EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
a - — ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
WILD GAME PHOTOGRAPHS —GRIZZ-| necessary. Details free. Press Syndicate, 950, 
lies, moose, bears, cubs, deer, eagles, goats, 5c} St. Louis, Mo. 
each postpaid. H. Dillaway, 2617 Boylston No., —————— eee 
Seattle, Wash. MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
es way mail clerk and other government positions. 
WE PAY CASH FOR KODAK FILMS.| Write for particulars. Mokane, A-32, Denver, 
Sample pictures. Instructions, 25c. O. D. Sibley, | Colo. 
Meadville, Pa. 
- MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
GA M E HEADS, FUR RUGS, WHOLE| $200 month and home furnished; permanent; hunt, 
mounts, for furrier signs. O. R. Gilbert, Lander, | fish, trap. For details, write Norton, 227 McMann 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


deer, cari 


large and 











Wyo. 
MEXICAN MADE “PISTOL HOLSTERS, shire Cana 
cartridge belts, lariats, hand-carved holsters, belts, HELP WANTED teed full-note 
Ave., Newark, 





horse-hair articles, rattlesnake belts. Tex-Mex 
Leather Co., 312 Esperson Bldg., Houston, Texas, YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER 
comes es “| mirrors at home. Immense profits, plating auto- 
parts, headlights, tableware, stoves, etc. Outfits 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION furnished, write for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 


(aateapecettepeetnenteniniennnnanmnenntinencmemmmeans:| (CK), Mi arion, Ind. 
CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF | — — 


genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- AGENTS WANTED 

guns. Lowest prices in the U. S. Send _ stamp 

for list. Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., Boston. | A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING 

aren NS 7. | sparkling glass mame and number plates, checker- 

alee RECEIVED FROM EUROPE, THREE boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 

20-gauge Over-Under Adamy guns; 28” barrels. Palmer, 53k W ter, Ohi 

Also one each 12 and 16 gauge. Special $155. veined oot si 

Sent C. 0. D. with privilege of examination on BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 

Yor of $5. H. Walzer, 88 Chambers St., New | owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
ees $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 

€ Sa for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 

THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


field—the greatest improvement in a sporting gun 


in a oe Circular on request. Saker & 

Kimball, 38 B South St., Boston. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
CLEARING SALE FOR 30 DAYS ONLY:| WUNDRED BEST MARKETS FOR YOUR 

Merkel 3-barrel guns, 12, 16 and 20 gauges; and ae : E na. ao 

0/20 rifle. All three-ring ai Resi: | photographs. Booklet 20c silver. H. R. Snyder, 
oth, rifle, d three-ring steel. egular price Publisher, 18 Derne St., Boston. 


Write for 


swarms. 


Wis. 





Full Egg 





supplies. 








$325; special now $197.50. Sent C. O. D. subject | 
examination, Send deposit. Sloans Sptg. Gds. | 
Co., 88 Chambers St., New York. ANTIQUE FIREARMS 





CANADA FARM LANDS 
SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$51.80 buys 12 acres hunting camp. 
7/10 acres lake front. 
$171.00 buys 79% acres 4 mile frontage on Pacific 

Ocean. 
$179.10 buys 100 acres, Muskoka. 
$882.00 buys 500 acres, lake front Ontario, 
These prices are not first payments, 
per acre, but the total amount asked. 
fully situated hunting and fishing 
bou, ducks, partridge, 
best in North America. 
farms, heavily wooded tracts, : 
small, for i 
offered at ten cents on the dollar of thei 
and on easy monthly payments of $5 and upw 
Illustrated list describing the I 
of other properties seized and sold for taxes 
Send no money, send fi 


TA 


$69.30 buys 7 


bass, ete. ; 
tage sites, 


free on request. 
today so you will have first choice. 
SERVICE, 72 Queen Street, 
Room 609, Canada. 


try Journd 
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MINNESOTA GIANT WILD RICE S®&ED— 
price for 
MacGregor Dennerly Company, 


DUCK FOODS THAT BRING = 


<S_IN 
free, 


Kosh, 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES — 
150 ILLUSTRATIONS; 


F. SCHUMACHER & SONS, MANUFAC. 
turers of glass eyes for taxidermists. i 
Indian beads, 





ARCHERY 





FOR SALE—V H _ E PARKER. WIN-| ANTIQUE FIREARMS—SEND FOR LIST. 
chester, two barrels. Write for particulars. O. J.| F. Theodore Dexter, 910 Jefferson St., Topeka, 
Marsh, Uehling, Nebr. Kans. . 








MERKEL OVER- UNDA SHOTGUNS; 12, 


Archer Club, 





16, 20 gauge; new field guns; beautifully engraved. | 
Sacrifice $195 each; worth $350. No trades. Bar- 
gains for gun “cranks.” Send deposit, subject to | 
examination. Harold Koppelson, 1028 E. 15th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REAL ESTATE 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 


cash, no matter where loc: ated, particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. = |  |HL  y..cceee 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN—ALLURING 
trout and bass fishing; woodlands alive with game,|/]} ....e. 
paradise for the sportsman; enchanting scenery, 
rich ozone, mineral waters, rest for the aged; 
golf, tennis, bathing, boating, dancing for the|]}/ ....eeeececes 
young. Beautiful, modern summer home, 8 rooms, | 
bath, electricity, hardwood floors. Large lot, 
garage. - Snap $6500, Act quick. No triflers.|]) .....eeeeeee- 
McElhaney & Miller, Butler, Pa. 







FOREST AND STREAM 


221 WEST 57TH ST., N. Y. CITY. 



















my name and address (@) 15c per word: 














FOR SALE— KAWARTHA LAKES DIS-1 cc cccccvccccecs 
trict. Island, six acres, large log bungalow, boat | 
houses, ete. Best fishing on district. Easily 


reached by rail, boat or motor. James Acton, IGE we tec ewe ets 
East Heath St., Toronto, Canada. 


INDIAN CURIOS 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED HAT-'|| |. ......... 


bands, headbands, nec klaces, $2.75; fobs, $1.00; 
dozen arrowheacs, $2.50. ‘Everything Indian.” 
Prehistoric relics, Navajo blankets. Birchbark 
Canoe catalogue 25 cents Chief Flying Cloud, 
Dept. F. S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ANCIENT INDIAN 


antique arms, ivories, fossils, 













For a three-time order deduct 
For a six-time order deduct.. 








stone spec imens, 


ment in your...... ii wees ete .. -1SSUC, ... 


weeeeeses Words 


minerals, all kinds of curios. List ten cents. | 





N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
256 In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identif 





y you. 


| Enclosed $............to cover the following classified 


advertise- 


ARCHERY HANDBOOK — $1.00 
821 Santa Fe, 


Denver, Colo 


includin 


Taxidermist’s 
supplic 285 
EAGLE 
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